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IN A LOGGING-CAMP 


By S. ALLIS 


“e GOOD day before us,” observes 
my companion, slashing with his 
whip the clinging white damp- 

ness that blots out all our surroundings. 

“Fog like this always means good 

weather.” 

Like all residents of Western Washing- 
ton, we are used to pursuing our daily vo- 
cations with spread-umbrella palliatives 
for a watery existence. But as our pro- 
gramme for this day is a long outdoor one, 
I bless the fog, which signalizes a spell of 
sunshine; and meanwhile eye my mackin- 
tosh with the same contemplative glance 
I should imagine an Indian devotee be- 
stows on his copper skin, when, after his 
seven years’ probation, he feels the moment 
near for projecting his astral self beyond 
its confining limits. Like him, I feel that 
freedom approaches. My navy blue will 
soon be soulless. 

We are bound for the largest and most 
extensive logging-camp of the Northwest, 
where mills are fed with logs from 
many camps scattered about the Puget 
Sound forest region, its chief source of 
supply being the camps of our destination, 
situated in Mason County some twenty 
odd miles from the little logging towns, 
Kamilche and Shelton. 

My companion, an old-time logger and 
cruiser about the Sound, is well used to 
such expeditions as ours this morning; 
but to me, a curious woman, a logging- 
camp holds forth all the charms of nov- 
elty; nor is the road that leads us thither 
without its attractions also, winding as 
it does directly into the woodland. Many 





a puddle besplatters our rapid wheels, and 
the low-branched shrubs and trees treat 
us occasionally to a miniature shower-bath 
fresh from Nature’s tap. But with it all 
our spirits steadily rise. There is rare 
exhilaration in the freshening touch of 
those “ aerial water-drops,” heightened by 
the delicious air we breathe—potent 
draughts of fragrance, odorous hints of 
mosses and ferns, subtly mingled with the 
keener tang of the evergreen. 

As the miles lengthen behind us, the 
fog grows thinner, the cloistered solitude 
of its making gradually changing from a 
world of mist to a world of green. 
Through fog and sun alike, past tree and 
prairie-land, by lonely settlers’ “ shacks ” 
and the more pretentious farmhouses, our 
drive runs its course uneventfully enough 
till it nears its end. Then, as we approach 
a turn in the road where a side branch 
takes off to the right, around the bend 
sweep two horses full gallop, their riders 
yet urging them on. Girls these riders 
are, and they ride astride and in bloomefs. 
A flying glimpse of tumbling hair, a glint 
of light on the polished barrels of a shot- 
gun, and they are gone, taking the branch 
road to the right. Rounding the bend of 
the road in our turn, there comes in view, 
some distance off, another rider of the 
same sex, but with skirts this time, the 
cloth of greenish-gray establishing a sis- 
terhood between its wearer and the hem- 
locks along the roadside. Dismounted, 
with knee against the horse’s side, she is 
cinching her saddle-girth. As we come up 
she finishes her task and swings her supple 
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young body lightly into the saddle. Pass- 
ing us more slowly than her predecessors, 
we find her well worth looking at—a 
Daphne of the woods, with her carnation 
color and long-lashed dusky eyes. 

“Fine girl that!” is my companion’s 
comment. “ From the camps, I reckon,— 


the three of them.” 

And as he speaks I realize that certain 
ideas which I have cherished, relating to 
the primitive simplicity of the inhabitants 
hereabouts, have totally vanished,—gone 


with the bloomer girls on their rollicking 
way. 

Half an hour after this incident we 
reach “ Headquarters,” as it is called in 
local parlance. This consists of a clearing 
set down in the midst of the timber. 
Standing cheek by jowl with a noble array 
of stumps and logs, are a half dozen 
buildings, three of them resembling box- 
ears in disguise—box-cars deprived of 
wheels, and set with doors and windows. 
These are portable houses, and may be 
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taken down in sections, carried to another 
place miles distant and set up again with 
comparatively little trouble and loss of 
time. A grass-plot lies about the dwell- 
ing-house, and on the far side a very 
considerable portion of the clearing is de- 
voted to a tennis-court, looking oddly 
enough in its wild setting. A railroad- 
track runs in front with the scantiest 
possible space between it and the office. 
Standing in and about the office as we 
drive up are several men. One of them, 
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his movements accelerated by a prolonged 
locomotive whistle, carrying shrilly from 
the woods beyond, conducts our horses to 
a near-by barn. Hardly are they housed. 
when a trainload of logs, shooting out of 
the woods, bears down upon us, and, 
breathless in the strong wind of its creat- 
ing, deafened by the roar of its passing, I 
record my first experience of logging life. 

Being anxious to push on to the 
“works ” proper, we make but short de- 
lay here. However, we find time to in- 
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spect a plan of the camps and railroad, 
and in the course of the inspection learn 
that one hundred and ninety million feet 
of timber was taken out by the company 
in the year just past. 

One of the occupants of the office, a 
fresh-complexioned, elderly man, is the 
foreman of “ Camp 4,” and we prepare to 
return with him to his camp. As we are 
leaving we encounter the senior partner of 
the logging company, a man of fifty or 
thereabouts, with quizzical light eyes, and 
the bonhomie they express is not belied by 
his speech. He proves very agreeable in 
the few minutes we are with him, and re- 
grets that his daughters are not at home 
to make the rounds of the camps with me. 
His daughters, I have already learned, 
made two of the three riders whom we 
met on the road beyond ‘ Headquarters.” 

“ Hither of them,” he continues, “would 
be a good cicerone, initiating you in the 
use of all the logging terms. I suppose, 
now, you have no idea what our ‘ Walking 
Dudleys’ are like? ” 

He is right. I have no idea. The guess 
I hazard elicits mirth, but the perversity 
of man refuses any enlightenment, and | 
am still in ignorance of what a “ Walking 
Dudley ” may be, when we again turn our 
faces in the direction of “ Camp 4.” 

A half-mile walk brings us to a skid 
road crossing the track. ‘Turning here, we 
have not proceeded far, when we are over- 
taken by a_ horse-team—ten powerful 
horses drawing a long, very narrow sled, 
on which rests a heap of heavy chain, a 
dripping oil-can, and, balanced precari- 
ously on the extreme end, an equally oily 
man. Obeying a gesture from the fore- 
man, the teamster brings his prancing, 
jingling team to a standstill, and we are 
invited.to step aboard the sled. We stand 
in a row, one behind the other, the oily 
man still at the rear. The jolt at starting 
[ find is not without its effect upon one’s 
equilibrium; but that danger safely 
passed, I soon grow accustomed to the sud- 
den sway of the motion. 

The beginning of the road lies through 
a wilderness of stumps and stubs and use- 
less timber; but the farther we advance 
the thicker grows the forest. As we enter 
the heavy timber the eve is caught by a 
brilliant gleam, which nearer view resolves 
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into a red-shirted Frenchman engaged in 
repairing the road. He merely glances at 
ls as we pass, immediately bending his 
long pointed nose and black pointed beard 
over his shovel again. 

Tall trees inclose us now in a massive 
frame. I hear the puffing and hissing of 
an engine, see clouds of billowy gray 
steam rising between the trees, and the 
next moment the “donkey” looms in 
sight. It stands in a green niche of its 
own, and is the scene of busy activity. 
Here the road comes abruptly to an end 
and we leave the sled, standing aside 
whilst the horses make a beautiful turn 
that brings them facing down the road 
they have just traversed. Hard by the 
“donkey ” are a number of large logs. 
Strong, iron “ dogs” are driven into two 
of these logs,—one a thirty-eight-foot and 
and the other a forty-foot stick,—and the 
team is hitched to them by means of the 
heavy chains we have brought up with us. 
These preliminaries completed, the 
“ greaser ” picks up his oil-can and starts 
off down the road liberally beswabbing 
each skid, and incidentally himself with 
the thick, dark skid-oil. The teamster 
gives a peculiarly modulated whistle, the 
trained horses settle to their work, and 
with a strong, steady pull the logs go slid- 
ing away to the landing. 

The horses gone, I turn my attention to 
the engine. The crew consists of engi- 
neer, fireman, and spool-tender. It is the 
duty of the last mentioned to attend to the 
wire cable wound about the drum at 
the rear of the “donkey,” by means of 
which the logs are pulled in from the 
woods. As it happens, the engine, only a 
few days before, had been moved to the 
place it now occupies; so we are enabled 
to see nearly all the force at work without 
penetrating far into the wet underbrush. 
Taking up a position near the lineman, 
on a slight elevation, our view includes not 
only the men employed about the “donkey” 
hut also those working around the logs. 

More than a little preparatory work is 
necessary before a log is ready for the 
skid road. After a tree is felled it is cut 
up into logs of varying length. The saw- 
ing up accomplished, each log comes under 
the hands of the “barkers” and 
“snipers.” Meanwhile the “ swampers ” 
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clear away the brush surrounding it. Now 
eligible for removal, it becomes the care 
of a group of men who get it out to the 
skid road. All these men are subject to 
the control of the “head hook-tender,” 
and in this man’s efficiency as a worker 
and his ability to get work out of the men 
under him depends in a great measure the 
number of logs taken out during the day. 

All being in readiness for removal, the 
line is taken out to the log by the line- 
horse, horse and master immediately after 
returning to their station in sight of the 
“donkey.” Line and log are securely 
fastened together by means of hooks and 
chains, the signal, “ Go ahead!” is given 
to the engineer, who throws open the 
throttle, and the rope that has been lying 
so still and inert on the “sodden forest 
floor ” quivers with sudden life, stretching 
its taut and gleaming length between log 
and engine. Answering to the powerful, 
compelling force of steam, the log moves 
from its bed, beginning the first stage of 
its long journey to the mills. With puffing 
of the “donkey,” rattling of chains, and 
shouts of men, it comes crashing its way 
along and soon lies on the skid road wait- 
ing for thé horse-team, while back into 
the woods again goes the patient line- 
horse with the line for another log. 

I develop a penchant for this horse, 
“Dave.” He is a faithful animal, with 
flowing tawny mane and tail. Long years 
of experience have so familiarized him 
with his duties that he acts with seem- 
ingly human intelligence. In the inter- 
vals between his work he establishes very 
friendly relations with his visitors, nosing 
about me particularly in an investigating 
sort of way that excites my curiosity. The 
lineman volunteers the explanation: 
“He ’s lookin’ for pie.” 

“Pie!” I echo. 

“ Yes ’m,—pie,” repeats the man, his 
eyes mechanically seeking the direction 
whence come his signals. “ He likes it bet- 
tern oats almost,” he added, “and the 
boss’s girls nearly allus fetches him some 
when they come out to the works.” 

I regret my own lack of foresight in not 
providing myself with pastry, whereat the 
man grins, and Dave at length resigns 
himself to the inevitable, indulging in- 
stead, if the thoughtfulness of his eye is 
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any indication, in delectable reminiscences 
of the past. 

During this interlude I see my first tree 
fall. Our attention is caught by a clear, 
ringing note of warning—* Tim-b-e-r! ” 
—then come sharp, quick blows that tell 
of wedges driven deep into the saw-cut. A 
lull, and as we glance instinctively at the 
towering trees about us, far to the right 
we see one quiver and sway for a fleeting 
instant as it feels the steel in its heart, 
then come sweeping its way earthward, 
with a crashing jar and sound that dies 
without an echo. Only the branches above 
us stir softly, as if murmuring a requiem 
for their fallen brother. 

We remain in this vicinity while several 
logs are hauled in, and though essentially 
the same operations are gone through with 
each time there is an endless diversity in 
the busy scene. Strength is its salient 
characteristic. One sees it everywhere; 
not alone in the sturdy trees and powerful 
engine, but in the tension of the steel- 
sinewed cable, and in the lusty vigor of the 
men. These latter are of all nationalities, 
Swedes and Americans predominating. 
The two Swedes who are “ sawing-up,” 
are heavy clods of fellows, whose tireless 
arms, working the keen, bright saw so 
rhythmically back and forth, seem to have 
absorbed all the activity and energy of 
their bodies. With light eyes, half closed 
against the glitter of the steel, they repre- 
sent a vastly different type from that of 
their wide-eyed compatriot “ tending 
spool.” His is a picturesque personality. 
Marvelously rich-complexioned and of im- 
mense stature, he handles the heavy line 
with a stateliness worthy of Viking of old. 

The American contingent is a lively, 
wiry set, sporting a rainbow array of 
“ Mackinaws ”—woolen coats which adorn 
the persons of their owners, or lie, splashes 
of vivid color, on the near-by stumps and 
logs. The “hook-tender” is a gray- 
coated, broad-chested individual who calls 
out his orders to the lineman in a voice 
that fills the woods with melody. The pro- 
saic demands for “ More slack! ”—* Two 
feet !”—Three feet!” are by him imbued 
with music, and the lineman’s voice re- 
peating the orders falls sharp on the lis- 
tening ear. 

Shortly after an eighty-foot stick has 
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been triumphantly “snaked in,” the fore- 
man leads us to a trail, which is a short 
cut to the upper works, where another 
crew of men are engaged in getting out 
logs. The trail, or “ dog-road,” as loggers 
style it, leads upward at first. Pausing 
when we reach the summit and looking 
back, we see the floating clouds of steam 
that mark the site of the busy engine, and 
as we begin the descent on the other side 
the voice of the hook-tender, rich and 
swelling, rolls through the vast green 
fane in a magnificent farewell “ L-i-n-e 
e-n-o-u-g-h!” 

With the last cadences yet ringing in 
our ears, we go down the hill and on to 
the level, where we encounter a group of 
men and horses at work upon a new road. 
We watch them a while as ax and mattock 
and shovel are used in turn. The horses, 
idle during our stay, are employed in 
clearing the way and placing the heavy 
skids. The work, though laborious, is 
paid with the lowest wages in the logger’s 
scale. 
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“Green hands are usually put here, to 
show their working ability,” observes the 
foreman; continuing dryly, “If there is 
any work in a man Bailey can get it out.” 

Bailey is the skid boss. He is lean- 
jawed, snapping-eyed, stern-lipped, throw- 
ing back his head when he speaks to make 
the loose of his words the stronger—a man 
in the middle years, whose lifework has 
honeycombed the forest with miles upon 
miles of road. As we turn and follow our 
trail into the thicket beyond the skid road, 
I hear the scathe of his eloquence falling 
on some luckless lounger who has given to 
passing strangers the attention he has been 
hired to give to his shovel. 

Freed from the clasp of the thicket, we 
find ourselves in a grove of maples. Ex- 
ceedingly beautiful are these trees, their 
old limbs wrapped in gray-green moss and 
draped with exquisite portiéres of the 
feathery stuff, delicate, mist-like patterns 
that gleam silvery-white where the rays 
of the sun strike through them. Below, 
in the gnarled old roots, are couches of 
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gold-green moss, vieing with the deeper 
green of the encircling bracken fronds. 

Even the path we follow seems reluc- 
tant to quit this fairylike scene, though it 
winds away at last and the heavy timber 
closes in again. At this point the trail 
narrows perceptibly, creeping stealthily 
along through an undergrowth of all sorts 
of wild shrubs, from the midst of which 
rise splendid old trees—*“ Dials which the 
wizard Time has reared to count his ages 
by.” On several trees I notice a protuber- 
ant growth, called “ konk,” which presents 
an infinite variety of coloring and of form. 
On the rough bark of this tree to the right 
clings a creamy beauty with golden-brown 
tints and shadings; from a neighboring 
tree glows a yellow-frilled one, and there 
another, orange-margined. My compan- 
ions do not share my admiration. 

“Bad timber!” is their sententious 
loggers’ criticism, and they bid me look in- 
stead at the graceful strength of the tall, 
straight firs, lifting their green almost to 
the blue above. 

Walking thus in closest intimacy these 


forest depths, distance becomes of no mo- 
ment, and all too soon the path ends in a 
road running at rfght angles. At the’ 
terminus of this road a second engine is 
stationed. As the work being done is pre- 
cisely like what we have just witnessed, we 
do not go on, but seat ourselves on the 
nearest logs and await the appearance of 
the mysterious “ Walking Dudley.” 

A rude railroad-track lies before us; so 
[ conclude that the “great unknown” 
must certainly be an engine. When it 
finally appears, I find my conclusion cor- 
rect. The “ Walking Dudley ” is a large- 
sized donkey-engine mounted on a flat-car 
and equipped with an ingenious mechan- 
ism of wheels working on the cable which 
runs along the middle of the track. On 
being signaled, the engineer stops his un- 
gainly machine, and we scramble aboard. 
The next instant we are jiggling and jog- 
gling along down to the landing. There is 
an element of the ridiculous in our uneven, 
jerky progress, but we make good time 
and I can readily perceive that the “ Walk- 
ing Dudley” is vastly superior to the 
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horse-team for hauling logs. Observing 
this, I am not surprised to learn that the 
only remaining horse-team in the camps is 
a picturesque relic of earlier days, and will 
soon be superseded by an engine. Reach- 
ing the landing, the “ Walking Dudley ” 
casts off the chains from the logs it has 
brought down and goes back after another 
load, leaving us to survey a new scene. 
A score or more of logs lie round us on 
the skidded platform, most of them con- 


siderably longer than I have seen at the 
lower works, one spar in particular, a very 
beauty of a stick, its brown and white 
peeled length measuring over a hundred 
feet. 

The landing slopes to the railroad- 
track in front of it. On this track stands 
a string of low, heavy trucks—“ empties,” 
in logging vernacular. As the track is 
considerably below the level of the land- 
ing, the bunkers of the cars are not quite 
even with it. Three men and a team of 
horses are employed in loading. The men 
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work with jackscrews, rolling the log, with 
the aid of the horses, to the landing’s edge, 
thence to the car, where it is secured at 
both ends with heavy chains. When all 
the cars are loaded, they, in company with 
those from the lower landing, are taken 
away by the yarding-engine. This engine 
“yards out” the logs from two other 
camps, and the entire trainload is then 
taken by the “ Cyclone,” a powerful road 
engine, to Summit, a distance of twenty 
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At Summit 
other engine takes the logs on down to 


miles from the camps. an- 
the Sound, while the “ Cyclone” returns 
with the “empties.” Four trips a day 
are made between the camps and the 
“rollway ” at Kamilche, where the logs 
are dumped. 

The morning being far spent, our stay 
at the landing is not prolonged. I see one 
car loaded; but the work being slow and 
not particularly interesting, my atten- 
tion is given rather to the loaders than to 
the loading. One of the men is handsome 
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in a careless, reckless way, and his lilting 
whistle and agile strength soon efface the 
memory of the Viking in the woods above. 
Every trifle has its predestined use, and it 
is a splash of skid-oil that revenges the for- 
gotten Norseman. A mall being needed 
in the process of loading, the insouciant 
Tom goes after one. Admiring eyes fol- 
low him to his undoing. He reaches the 
fateful oil-patch, steps carelessly, and all 
the pride of a gay life’s gatheritig comes 


audibly down on the treacherous skid. 
The skid, apparently, is unharmed, but, 
whitely gleaming on the landing lie the 
spoils of the collision—a handsome set of 
teeth. No greater storm of laughter ever 
made the woods ring than follows this ex- 
hibition of the falseness of man, and the 
pulse of this merriment continues to stir 
us long after we have left the vicinity, our 
steps directed toward the camp. 

On the outskirts of the camp we come 
across a group of children playing among 
the logs. One of them bears a different 
stamp from that of the others, a sturdy, 





eager-eyed little four-year-old, who at 
sight of our party runs forward and ac- 
costs the foreman with: “ Hello, Mr. Bob! 
Mrs. Bob nor nobody’s at home. I just 
came up with Mac on the train, and I am 
going to eat dinner with you.” 

“Mr. Bob” expresses his appreciation 
of the arrangement and introduces us to 
young “ Jack Junior,” remarking that he 
is the son of the foreman of “ Camp 3,” 
and “a logger, every inch of him.” 





, . i - 
The ‘‘ Tollie” Out at the ‘‘ Donkey” for a Load of Logs 


Snuggled up in this youthful logger’s 
arms are two furry black kittens, and as 
he walks beside me, planting his short legs 
briskly on each tie, he says: “ These are 
Chuffy and Chink. They belong to Grace, 
but she isn’t home, and I thought p’raps 
they might be lonesome.” 

His expression of tender solicitude is 
most captivating, but as we enter the camp 
limits he exhibits a most amazing change 
of front. Wickedly opening both arms 
and mouth, with a face all impish glee, 
“ Scat!” he ejaculates, and as the startled 
kittens scurry affrightedly off towards one 
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house, their fond protector, with never a 
parting word, scampers almost as rapidly 
toward another. 

With his disappearance through the 
open doorway, I turn my attention to the 
camp. It is considerably larger than | 
had expected. All the trees in the imme- 
diate vicinity have been cut away, with 
the consequent result of stumpy environs. 
The railroad-track is the only thorough- 
fare, and on either side of it range the 
low buildings. A few are portable houses, 
but the majority are “ shacks,” some built 
of lumber, others of split cedar shakes. 
These houses are occupied either by fam- 
ilies or by those men who build in prefer- 
ence to staying in the _ bunk-houses 
provided by the company. 

The cook-house stands about the middle 
of the camp, and we go directly to it. As 
we leave the track to enter the house we 
are joined again by “ Jack Junior,” in a 
breathless hurry, accompanied by his 
friend “ Mac.” 

* Mac ” is a thick-set Scotchman, whose 
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bow-legs frame a vista of the view beyond 
him. His eyes, of the color of bluebells 
on Scottish heaths, shine keenly and in- 
quisitively above the thick white drift of 
his beard. He is the commissary, and | 
learn afterwards is indispensable to the 
well-being of the loggers—wending his 
way from camp to camp, taking stock of 
supplies needed, distributing mail, making 
calls on the “ Missus” of every logger’s 
“ shack,” his geniality overflowing in bits 
of gossip, beginning with “ Bye, Missus, 
have you heard the news?” then launch- 
ing forth into some rare tale. 

In the intervals of answering his ques- 
tions, I take a survey of my surroundings. 
The cook-house is one of the portable 
buildings, with a storeroom overflowing 
with supplies at the rear. Down the 


length of the room run two tables covered 
with neat dark oilcloth and set for eighty 
men. The dishes are of white earthen- 
ware, the knives and forks black-handled. 
In a smaller room beyond is an immense 
range, presided over by. a Chinese cook 
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and his two assistants. The dinner is 
abundant and excellent, and as our appe- 
tites come under the same adjectival cate- 
gory, we make rapid inroads on the 
heaped-up dishes. 

“Jack Junior” alone wofully neglects 
his dinner to discuss with me the merits 
of engines. He has an alarming knowl- 
edge of the ins-and-outs of machinery, 
and forces me at last to acknowledge that 
I know nothing at all about engines in 
general, and less than nothing, despite my 
recent ride, about that particular engine, 
the “ Walking Dudley.” This confession 
plainly lowers me in the estimation of the 
young enthusiast, for he drops the conver- 
sation and devotes himself to the eatables. 
He dines off roast beef and milk, and dur- 
ing the course of it evidently comes to the 
conclusion that I need a mentor; so when 
we rise from table offers his escort and 
“ Mac’s ” to show me about the camp. 

While we have been eating, the men have 
come in from the woods, and when we 
emerge from the cook-house we see them 
all around us, some making a hasty out- 
door toilet, dipping up the water to wash 
with from the running stream and using a 
convenient log for toilet-table. As each 


man completes his preparations, he joins 
the waiting throng about the door of the 
cook-house. Shortly, from one of the win- 
dows, leans a Chinaman, and his subse- 
quent performance on an old cow-horn is 
the signal for a wild rush indoors. Judg- 
ing from the haste exhibited, their appe- 
tite, collectively considered, is as eager as 
our own has been. 

Leaving them to satisfy their hunger, 
we take a peep into the bunk-houses and 
“shacks.” 'The former are large portable 
buildings, provided with a double row of 
bunks on either side; the latter are, for 
the’ most part, small one-room affairs, 
shared by two men. Housekeeping as a 
fine art is neglected in the bunk-houses, 
nor is it very noticeable in the “ shacks.” 

One place, however, built of cedar 
shakes, is scrupulously clean, even display- 
ing white curtains at the windows. The 
bed is made up, the floor is swept, the 
lamp-chimney glistens in the sunlight, the 
whole room a picture of orderly precise- 
ness, permeated with the breath of the 
spicy cedar walls. But spick-and-span as 


it is, it wins small favor from “ Jack 
Junior.” Disdainfully, for only comment, 
he shows me how the owner walks, 
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stepping out ahead of me with a capital 


imitation of a pair of tongs taking a™ 


promenade. 

The remaining abodes we visit are not, 
as I have said, pre-eminent for cleanliness, 
—mayhap comfortable enough in the 
eyes of their owners, but betraying to 
other eyes a general neglect and bachelor 
forlornness. One, the largest, is called 
“The Morgue.” Its entire exterior is 
covered with heavy black tar-paper—“ to 
keep it w-a-r-m,” says “Jack Junior,” 
with long drawn-out approval. The 
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how a horse is shod, and in every way 
proves himself a useful guide. 

Coming out from the blacksmith-shop, 
we find that the men have finished their 
dinners, and are now sitting about in the 
sun, smoking. “Jack Junior” stops his 
chatter at the sight and turns to “ Mac.” 

“ Where ’s your pipe, Mac?” he asks 
reproachfully, yet anxiously. “Mac” chucx- 
les and evades the question, but in his 
evasion lurks a promise for the future. 
It is obvious that my youthful friend has 
an accomplishment hitherto unsuspected. 





owners of “ The Morgue,” it is clear, rank 
high in the boy’s estimation, and I am not 
entertained with any reproduction of per- 
sonal peculiarities. 

The houses duly viewed, the store and 
“hovel” come next on our list. I call 
the last named a barn when we enter it, 
and “Jack Junior” instantly stops: 
“They have barns on ranches. This is a 
hovel.” 

I humbly accept the correction and we 
go on through this “hovel,” which my 
secret soul still recognizes as a barn, past 
the horses munching their noonday oats, 
into the blacksmith-shop. The versatile 
Jack meddles with the bellows, shows me 





“Glory, Missus! but he’s a fine boy! 
Ah, yes! too fine to be spoiled like that!” 

Disapprobation and disappointment are 
in the air. Conversation languishes. 
Offering sly consolation, “ Mac” suggests 
that we visit his ducks. The boy and I 
walk down the track, while “ Mac” dis- 
appears in the cook-house. On his reap- 
pearance he begins calling in his hearty 
voice, “ O, you Hoodlum!” and “ Quack, 
quack, quack!” comes the answering 
chorus of the ducks. We watch him roll- 
ing along to the feeding-place, his hands 
full of raw beef, close in his wake the 
waddling, quacking ducks, the one-eyed 
“ Hoodlum ” making frantic endeavors to 


























leave the impress of his bill on the old 
man’s trousers. He is a fighting bird, 
this “ Hoodlum,” and wages a merry con- 
test with his master, in the thick of which 
the marauding jays swoop down, blue and 
impudent, and carry away more than their 
share of the meat. “Jack Junior’s” 
short-lived trouble is forgotten. He 
dances ecstatically about on the track, and 
the world of loggerdom looks on and 
laughs. 

This exciting review is hardly over 
when a shrill whistle is heard. We are to 
leave “ Camp 4” on the yarding-engine, 
“ Skookum,” bound for “Camp 5.” So 
we go down to the platform in front of 
the cook-house, and from there, when the 
engine has switched in the “ empties ” and 
coupled on to the loaded cars, we get 
aboard and are soon out of sight of hospi- 
table “ Camp 4” and the friends we have 
made there. 

A telephone message has been sent to 
the foreman of “Camp 5,” and he is 
awaiting us on the landing. This foreman 
is young, smiling, and pleasant-faced, 
with a Canadian flavor to his words which 
a half-dozen years in the West have failed 
to eradicate. We walk across the landing, 
and examine the “ Tollie,” a locomotive 
used for hauling logs from the donkey to 
the landing. Being built especially for 
logging-camp use, it has various adapta- 
tions that give it rather an odd appear- 
ance. The boiler extends through the cab, 
the engineer’s seat being on one side the 
barrier, and the fireman’s on the other. 
It is a most unsociable arrangement, 
which I test when the men have resumed 
work by a brief occupancy of the fireman’s 
seat. The ride out to the donkey is any- 
thing but a smooth one, the track making 
no more pretensions to excellence than 
does that of the “ Walking Dudley.” But 
it is only on the return trip that I realize 
its possibilities in the way of jolts. 

My friend, attended by a surveyor and 
cruiser of the logging company, has gone 
to inspect a much-lauded bunch of timber. 
The foreman goes back to the camp with 
me. He, from his position beyond the 
tender, is as invisible to me as is the 
engineer on the other side of the dividing 
boiler. Hence, it is with a feeling of dis- 


As Seen in a Logging-Camp 
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tinct isolation that I begin a very exciting 
ride. 

In coming out to the “ works” I have 
leaned from the cab-window, and admired 
many a separate effect of forest scenery— 
the green festoons of moss, drooping- 
branched cedars, upright old firs, the lure 
of green growing from the black roots of 
an overthrown giant, wonderfully shallow 
roots stretching a far circumference; this, 
and much more have I seen. But now all 
is changed. The pace rushes the trees 
along the roadside into one swift, passing 
whole. I see nothing, feel nothing, but 
myself in the grip of a monster, all un- 
controlled,—the engineer may be over- 
board, for all I know,—ahead of us the 
dizzy pitch of the downward grade, behind 
us the logs transformed into huge batter- 
ing-rams, hurtling along in vindictive pur- 
suit of the power that has torn them from 
their strongholds. A race it is, however, 
that ends in a very few minutes. We do 
not bound off into the woods in a somer- 
sault of steam, nor do the logs overtake 
and crush us into infinitesimal bits. In- 
stead, we draw decorously up on the land- 
ing, and when the young foreman assists 
me to alight I see the fat, squat engineer 
whom I have pictured going over-board 
far up the road, calmly oiling a piece of 
machinery and placidly puffing away at 
a pipe he lighted before the trip began. 

For my own part, I am inclined to feel 
that I have come bravely through a trying 
ordeal, and I wait for words of commen- 
dation. Alas for vanity! The ride, after 
all, is but an every-day affair with these 
loggers and their femininity. “A brisk 
little run!” volunteers the foreman in 
the most ordinary of tones, thereby re- 
moving the first prop from my edifice of 
self-gratulation, and the whole structure 
topples to ruins as he unconsciously con- 
tinues, “ But you should have ridden on 
the cowcatcher or tender to get the full 
sweep of it. My cousins nearly always 
take the outside—any place that offers a 
foothold.” His cousins,—those ubiqui- 
tous bloomer girls again, lithe of form, 
and iron-nerved. Where, I wonder, if 
they had played cicerone, would I be now? 

“Do they ride much?” I query, with 
a backward glance at the grade up which 
the engine is again toiling. 


SS. 
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“Well, they are only out here during 
their vacations, but they are around a 
good deal then. They know quite a little 
about an engine. Anyway, they can make 
one whiz,” smiling a little over some pust 
escapade. And I resign myself to consider 
my ride the matter-of-course affair it so 
clearly is in my companion’s eyes, and 
skillfully conceal a shudder as we pass on 
our way close to those logs in whose grim 
inertness lurks such an awful power. 

A few hundred feet to the right of the 
landing lies “ Camp 5.” It is built on low 
land, and there being few houses outside 
of the necessary camp buildings the 
village-like effect of “‘ Camp 4 ” is lacking. 
A trestle commands the entrance. Loiter- 
ing across this into the precincts of the 
camp, we are joined ere long by two 
Sisters of Mercy, dressed alike in trailing 
black robes, with spotless white bands 
about the face and a gleam as white at 
their wrists. They are from Olympia, 
where a branch of the order is established. 
Twice a year two of the resident Sisters 
come out to the camps to canvass their 
hospital tickets. The two who have joined 
us but now have been in the camps several 
days, coming this afternoon from the 
grading camp above “ Camp 5.” We have 
an interesting hour together, full of their 
experiences with the loggers, and our 
quartet is still in session when my friend 
returns from his timber inspection. We 
had intended going back to “ Head- 
quarters ” on the last trip of the “ Skoo- 
kum,” but our young host urges us to 
remsin and have supper with him, after 
which he promises to take us down to the 
office on a handear. 

This plan being adopted, the “ Skoo- 
kum” runs in and out again, while we, 
all unmindful of its coming and going, 
are in the cook-house. Supper, ostensibly 
an early one, prolongs itself unduly. 
Sister Benedict’s deep contralto finally 
warns us of the lapse of time. Sister 
Benedict is nothing if not business-like, 
and stepping from the cook-house we find 
that her reminder has come none too soon. 
The day is closing in fast, and shadows lie 
thick in the gloom of the woods. Without 
more delay the men get the handear on 
the track, we place ourselves on it, and 
the ride begins. Slowly we move at first, 
meeting the loggers on this side of the 
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landing, grouped and single, coming in 
from work. Then, fairly by the switches, 
with the camp sinking out of sight, willing 
arms materially increase our speed. The 
air rushes by our ears with a breezy cool- 
ness, and extra wraps are comforts no 
longer despised. This touch of cold is not 
the only change sunset has wrought. The 
encircling wood grows wilder. Lonely and 
vast it lies about us in depths of lurking 
darkness. From somewhere at our right, 
answered from the left, sounds the weird 
hoot of the night-owl, “'To-wh-o? To- 
wh-o-0? ‘To-wh-o-o-0-?” And if extra 
wraps are comforts, thrice comforting is 
the noisy clank of the handcar and the 
close proximity of the packed humanity on 
its narrow platform. 

I shout something like this thought to 
the foreman, and immediately, with his 
voice rising with the handle-bar, dropping 
again with its fall, he relates a story of a 
cougar that has been seen about these 
woods of late. I have had my credulity 
tested too often during the day to believe 
his fearsome details in their entirety, and 
Sister Benedict evidently believes not at 
all, for she raps out decisively, “Ah, these 
loggers! They will have their joke.” 
Whereupon ensues a derisive laugh, and 
the foreman, dropping the handle-bar 
which has punctuated all his utterances, 
falls to mopping his heated face. 

“ Headquarters ” glows cheerily as we 
approach it from the twilight, and the 
“ glaring-eyed, nine-foot ” cougar having 
failed to make away with any of our party 
of seven, we still are seven when we draw 
up in front of the office. 

In accordance with instructions tele- 
phoned from “ Camp 5,” our team stands 
ready for us. Urged on by thoughts of 
the lengthy drive yet before us, we betake 
ourselves directly to it, while the Sisters 
go towards the dwelling-house. 

As we drive away into the shadows, I 
hear a girl’s clear voice calling, “ Over 
here, George!” and, looking back, my last 
view of “ Headquarters ” sees it snug and 
cheerful, with the moon’s new crescent 
tilted above the dusk of the tree-tops, and 
our young foreman crossing the dis- 
mantled tennis-court on his way to those 
all-round athletes—his cousins, the 
bloomer girls. 





























SUMMER NIGHT 


HE sultry heat, Lean closer now, 

By any breath unstirred While the syringa scent 
Girdles us in its charm; Lies heavy on the air; 
And, O very sweet, While to your brow 
Like to some captive bird My burning lips are prest,' 
Encaged within mine arm, And touch your dusky. hair. 
I feel your swift heart beat O’er us the elder bough 
In wild unrest Looms faintly white 
Against my breast. Upon the night. 


The darkness grows ; 
Through the dim leaves above, 
Warm drops begin to fall ; 
Lily and rose, 
Less sweet than is my love 
Fold up their petals all; 
Kiss me close, close—who knows 
What night we twain 
‘Shall meet again ? 
May Byron. 
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NATIVE SONS AND DAUGHTERS AND THE 
SEMI-CENTENNIAL 


By E. D. WARD 


N THE Order known as THE NATIVE 
Sons OF THE GOLDEN WEsrt, Califor- 
nia has a very notable organization, 

characterized by young blood, state pride, 
boundless enthusiasm, and a vigor of 
thought and purpose which both illus- 
trates the energetic spirit and serves the 
honor of the lusty young commonwealth 
that fronts the Sunset Sea. 

It was as early as 1869 that General 
Winn, who was Grand Marshal of the 
Fourth of July parade in San Francisco 
that year, conceived the idea that the na- 
tive lads should participate in the demon- 
strations of that occasion, and that they 
should at once effect some form of perma- 
nent organization. But California had 
then enjoyed only nineteen years of state- 
hood, and the native sons of a suitable age 
were only a handful, and the project was 
dropped. Even in 1875 the Great Register 
of San Francisco showed the enrollment of 
only 295 persons of native birth; and in 
that year, in connection again with prepa- 





The City Hall Dome Was Brilliant 


rations for the Fourth of July celebration, 
a call was issued to the native sons of the 
city to assemble for the purpose of organi- 
zation. They participated in the parade 
which celebrated the birth of the Republic, 
their procession being headed by an old 
stuffed bear decked in the national colors 
—the red, white, and blue. A few days 
later, July 11, 1875, constitution and by- 
laws were adopted and officers elected for 
the permanent organization. 

The young society adopted an annual 
programme of parades for Washington’s 
Birthday, the Fourth of July, and Admis- 
sion Day, and forthwith appeared as an 
organization in the streets of the city on 
September 9th of that same year—since 
which time they have not failed to partici- 
pate in the parades of that anniversary. 

The success of this original society soon 
stirred up the enthusiasm of young Cali- 
fornians elsewhere, and branch parlors 
were formed, Oakland taking the lead, in 
December, 1877, followed by Sacramento, 
in March, 1878. In September of the lat- 
ter year the Grand Parlor was instituted, 
and since that date the order has grown 
rapidly, issuing 208 charters, and having 
now a membership of 15,000. The pass- 
ing of time has brought it about that the 
children of those who founded the order, 
and grandchildren ‘of the Pioneers, are 
being received into membership and ap- 
pear even in its roll of officers. 

It was in connection with the parade 
of September 9, 1875, mentioned above, 
that the Native Daughters were first heard 
from in the presentation of a flag for the 
Sons to salute, and thenceforth carry as 
the expression of their spirit. But it was 
not until September 11, 1886, that the 
young women of California birth, and re- 
siding at Jackson, Amador County, or- 
ganized themselves into Ursula Parlor, No. 
1, Native Daughters of the Golden West. 
This order has also grown rapidly, num- 
bering at present nearly 4,000 members. 
Their Grand President, Mrs. Emma Gett, 
states the object of the order to be “ the 
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The Procession Entering Market Street from Kearny 
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Market Street Was Illumined at Night 
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Taber Photo 
S. G. W. Building Was Electrified 
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SOME ATTRACTIVE FLOATS 








honor and glory of our native State, and 
the perpetuation of the memory of the 
glorious achievements of our _ pioneer 
mothers, who equally share with the 
pioneers in the establishment of republican 
institutions on this Western shore.” They 
have been engaged energetically in practi- 
cal undertakings, such as Red Cross aid 
and the movement to preserve the great 
forests of the State. They have recently 
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It was in this spirit of enthusiastic love 
for the State of their birth that the Native 
Sons and Daughters resolved, even some 
years ago, that they would fitly celebrate 
the half-centennial of California’s admis- 
sion to the Union. The splendid pageant 
on the 10th of the current month in San 
Francisco, and the several days of festivity 
and celebration accompanying it, have 
demonstrated the ability of the native sons 
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The Emporium Was Artistic 


manifested their patriotism by passing a 
resolution requesting our Representatives 


‘in Congress to “ exercise their best efforts 


to have the name California bestowed on 
a fully-equipped battleship,” and _ the 
President says: “ We asked this becaus: 
we do not think a State that is as great 
and good as California would be fittingly 
represented except by the best ship in the 
new navy, and because we are not unmind- 
ful of the acts of some of our California 
boys on the Oregon at Santiago.” 
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and daughters of the State to uphold her 
fame and maintain her prestige as being 
—as no loyal Californian doubts—the 
biggest thing on earth, the best State to be 
born in of all the forty-five, and well to 
the front in all that pertains to energy, 
practical success, push, pluck, and patriot- 
ism. The parade on Admission Day is 
generally accorded the first place among 
the numerous pageants witnessed in San 
Francisco. Under the management of the 
Native Sons it was evidently prepared for 
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When Wyoming Struck the Water 


with scrupulous care as to details, and con- 
ducted with an executive thoroughness 
seldom observed on such occasions. The 
city was galore with decorations, both 
streets and buildings. The latter, however, 
were not so ornately decorated as they 
would have been had not word been given 
out that the Sons themselves were working 
out a complete system of street display, 
with electric lights, flags, festoons, and 
multifarious devices and designs, so that 
they would not be compelled to call upon 
the business men to any burdensome de- 
gree. And yet many business houses 
volunteered displays that were marked 
features of the occasion, a notable instance 
being that of the Emporium Building, as 
seen in one of the accompanying illustra- 
tions. The general effect of the decorations 
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will be seen in the pictures taken from 
points looking up and down Kearny 
Street, the City Hall at night, Market 
Street at night, and the night view of the 
Native Sons Building, on Mason Street. 

The parade itself was the largest and 
most imposing ever seen in California. Lt 
would be in vain to attempt a description 
of it in limited space. Suffice it to say, 
more than 20,000 people were in the pro- 
cession, and ten times that number wit- 
nessed it along the line of march. 

Among so many impressive spectacles 
as the parade presented, we have chosen 
a few for reproduction from the camera’s 
work. They were all enthusiastically 
greeted by the crowd at every point. The 
ladies of the Golden State Parlor, No. 50, 
N. D. G. W., who were seated in a float in 
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Wyoming is Launched 
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three tiers of color, received the acclaim of 
200,000 throats as they passed along. So 
also with the twenty-nine daughters of 
San Jose Parlor, who, dressed in repre- 
sentation of a variety of mythological 
characters, were seated in a huge shell, 
drawn, ostensibly, by two gigantic swans. 
The Sea Point Parlor, of Sausalito, clad 
in white duck sailor suits, manned a 
schooner yacht, and appeared to be jolly 
seamen. Alcalde Parlor presented an 
adobe house representing the residence 
and official headquarters of an old Spanish 
alealde administering the crude justice of 
that early time. And the Piedmont Par- 
lor, Native Sons and Native Daughters, 
attracted special attention by a float rep- 
resenting the Piedmont ferry-boat, with 
steam up and smoke puffing from her 
funnel. These few subjects selected for 
mention and illustration, give an idea of 
the great variety of devices which the 
inventive talents of our native sons and 
daughters contrived to present. They 
succeeded in making a pageant which it 
was worth all the trouble which any 
witness may have taken in order to see it. 

One of the special occasions provided 
for in the general programme of exercises 
for the celebration was the presentation of 
the Park Music Stand. This is one of 
the most imposing and artistic structures 
of its kind in the world, and it was every 
way fitting that Mr. Claus Spreckels 
should dedicate it to the city and the State 
on this significant day in California’s 
history. One paragraph in his address of 
presentation deserves record and apprecia- 
tion, and we reproduce it :— 


Loving California as I do, and being 
grateful for the many benefits that have ac- 
crued to me during the earnest and active 
life I have lived here, I have desired to 
manifest those feelings in some monumental 
structure which would stand as a memorial 
of my citizenship among you. In deciding 
to erect that memorial in the form it has 
taken, I was moved by a desire to make it a 
source of the highest pleasure and good to 
the largest number of people possible. In 
my native Germany I had early learned the 
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value as well as the charm of music and of 
architecture. I know how potent a benefit 
it is to a people to have the privilege of lis- 
tening under beautiful surroundings to the 
melodies and the harmonies which the mas- 
ter musicians have developed out of their 
soaring souls for the joy of the world. I 
know that one of the strongest safeguards 
against the pleasures that dissipate the en- 
ergies of men is to furnish them with 
pleasures which recreate body and brain 
alike. No other form of amusement which 
can be provided for large numbers surpasses 
music in that respect, and accordingly I was 
easily determined that the purposed mem- 
orial should be dedicated to music rendered 
free to ail and under circumstances that 
would make it attractive to rich and poor 
alike. 


Another incidental, or accompanying, 
ceremony was that which launched the 
Wyoming into the sea and the sisterhood 
of war-ships bearing the American flag. 
This ceremony linked another State with 
California upon this greatest festal oc- 
casion in her history. The Governor of 
Wyoming was on hand, and a fair daugh- 
ter of that State, Miss Frances H. Warren, 
had the honor to christen the new vessel 
and break the champagne-bottle on her 
bow. The Wyoming is a vessel intended 
for coast defense, and belongs to the 
monitor type. Being a product of Cali- 
fornia shops, it was fitting that her launch- 
ing should take place amidst the applaud- 
ing crowd which the State’s fiftieth birth- 
day had called together. That crowd was 
immense, jamming the neighboring streets 
with a dense mass of humanity. Out on 
the bay rode majestically the battleship 
Iowa, accompanied by numerous other 
Government vessels and official craft, and 
boats of every description. It was in the 
midst of this spectacular scene that Miss 
Edna Bartlett, of Cheyenne, acting in 
behalf of her State, touched the electric 
button and the ax of the miniature guillo- 
tine fell severing the rope, and amid the 
strains of the “ Star Spangled Banner ” 
from the Jowa’s band, the big vessel, two 
and a half million pounds of steel, was set 
afloat upon the waters of San Francisco 
Bay, ready for the defense of “ Old Glory.” 





















A FIRESIDE REVERIE 





By CARROLL COOK 


T the bar or on the bench to-day 
A there are very few—if there be any 

—natives of the State of California 
who were members of the bar that existed 
when I was first entitled to call myself 
an LL. B., or attorney and counselor at 
law. I suppose that it is for this reason 
that I have been requested to furnish a 
few words for the readers of this Cali- 
fornia monthly, in its Golden Jubilee 
issue. 

During the first half of the half-century 
about drawing to a close, I was engaged 
in attaining manhood and acquiring such 
education as I have. Nothing of thai 
period, therefore, coming from my pen, 
would be of interest to adults, except, per- 
haps, a description of the growth of San 
Francisco or of some of its old landmarks, 
now obliterated. Such matters, however, 
have been so often written about that any- 
thing I might say would be but repeti- 
tion. The last half of that half century 
presents a better field, as I have for a little 
more than that period practiced my pro- 
fession in this community. 

In 1874, I first embarked on the real 
ocean of life, and commenced here the 
practice of my profession, and was actual- 
ly engaged therein until I was compelled, 
through failure of health, to give it up 
and accept, in 1896, the nomination for 
the position on the bench which I now 
hold, and to which I was in that year 
elected. At the bar and on the bench of 
this State I have in that quarter of a 
century witnessed many changes; a rela- 
tion of some of which might be of interest 
to the readers of the OVERLAND, but 
space will not permit an article of that 
kind. 

In contemplating a text for this article, 
many things, many people, and many sub- 
jects have passed before my mind’s eye. 
Tt has occurred to me that I might write 
concerning the natives of California who 
have earned honored positions upon the 
bench. The lawyers born in this State 
who have gained fame and made names 
for themselves might likewise furnish a 
subject for discourse, so, also, might those 
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native sons who have honorably filled po- 
litical positions. These sons of California, 
of whom we are all proud, have been so 
often discussed, that I determined to seek 
some other text. 

Somewhere, by somebody, in a poem, 
the meter and exact words of which I have 
forgotten, memory is most beautifully de- 
scribed “ as coming with noiseless step and 
leading us through its twilight realms.” 
The poem proceeds to the following effect, 
but in meter, and in words more eloquent : 
Upon its gently sloping hillside, bend the 
weeping-willows over the sacred dust of 
the departed, and in that land, wherever 
our footsteps fall, those who were sleeping 
rise from out the dust of death’s long 
silent years and stand around us, as they 
did before the prison tombs received their 
clay within its voiceless halls. 

With me the request to write this article 
has carried me into these realms of 
memory. Visions both of the past and of 
the future, have filled my mind. What 
the bench and bar were when I first opened 
an office in San Francisco, what they are 
to-day, and what may be expected of them 
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in the future are thoughts upon which | 
have dwelt much. 

In the dim light of my open fireplace 
I sat a few evenings since, watching the 
burning logs. I had spent the evening 
reading aloud to my daughters. They had 
become drowsy and were napping. I 
turned low the lights and sat before the 
hearth, my book in my lap, but with my 
mind living over again the days that were 
passed. While thus meditating, each 
tongue of flame, as it circled around the 
half-burned logs, seemed to take the form 
of some one whom I had known in the 
years gone by. 

The majestic figure of Hall McAllister, 
with his clean-shaven fleshy face appeared, 
and I could see him drop his chin and, 
looking over his spectacles, give utterance 
to an objection which was as well taken as 
his objections always were. Beside him 
stood the portly form of his brother Cut- 
ler. Then there appeared, sitting in a 
circle, a galaxy of great men, both in mind 
and body; there was Sol. Sharp, with his 
coal-black bristly mustache ; Judge Samuel 
H. Dwinelle, round as a barrel, with his 
red face and red side-chops; George Cad- 
walader, David S. Terry, Zach Mont- 
gomery, Sol. Heydenfeldt, Wm. H. Patter- 
son, Nathaniel Bennett, George R. B. 
Hayes, George F. Sharp, and John W. 
Dwinelle. 

Following these men of flesh came some 
of different build, long and thin, headed 
by Jo Hamilton, with but one eye; Wm. 
Irvine, tall and stately; A. M. Crane, 
John T. Doyle, Benjamin S. Brooks, 
Leonidas FE. Pratt, Ned Marshall, and L 
D. Latimer. Then from out the logs arose 
a most stately and polite individual, whose 
every movement showed the Southern 
gentleman, and whom I at once recognized 
as Calhoun Benham. Joe Hoge, with his 
smooth-shaven face and long locks brushed 
up from the ear and meeting on the top >" 
his head in such a way as to conceal his 
baldness—accompanied him, and by their 
side stood Sam Wilson, his complexion as 
dark as it was in the days of which I was 
dreaming; J. W. Winans, with some books 
under his arm; Pat Reddy, with an empty 
coat-sleeve hanging by his side; E. J. 
Pringle, with a package of papers in his 
hand; P. D. Wiggington, telling one of 
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Fult Berry’s jokes; John R. Jarboe and 
Alexander Loughborough, armed with 
abstracts of title; and a host of others. 

I stirred the fire, and an array of judges 
stood before me. There was Ogden Hoff- 
man, with a cigar in his mouth, trying to 
talk without removing it; Lorenzo Sawyer, 
tall and dignified; O. C. Pratt, with his 
long locks and clean-shaven visage; R. F. 
Morrison, with his black chin beard tinged 
with gray, and skin of alabaster; S. B. 
McKee, with his red hair and heavily 
seamed, smooth-shaven face; 8S. H. 
Dwinelle and E. D. Wheeler, as portly as 
ever; J. R. Sharpstein, tall and gray; W. 
P. Daingerfield (the father of the present 
honored judge of our Superior Court), as 
extenuated as of old; Lake, Stanley, 
Blake, Cowles, Wright, Wilson, Edmonds, 
Shafter, Freelon, Rearden, Garber, Levy 
Halsey, and Clough. 

Then, before this tribunal, and wreathed 
in clouds of smoke, appeared two orators, 
one stout and with a smooth, round face, 
the other lean and with flowing beard; 
Henry Edgerton was the first, Creed Hay- 
mond was the other. Their voices rang as 
of old, and their periods were as rounded. 

The flames, as these orators vanished 
from my vision, had died away and but a 
bed of living coals remained. As I gazed 
upon the glowing mass, suddenly a rough- 
looking, growling character appeared, who 
seemed to be shouting to the court that had 
gone before, or to some one out of sight, 
and as I turned, I saw the well-known 
form and heard the familiar voice of 
George W. Tyler. I closed my eyes, and 
on again opening them and looking upon 
the embers as they cracked, I beheld the 
curly head of a man with a torn umbrella 
in his hand, and one leg of his trousers 
caught on his bootleg. He seemed to he 
walking up and down the hearth with his 
hands behind his back, meditating, as if 
solving some weighty problem. Occasion- 
ally he would run his hand through his 
hair, leaving it more unkempt than it 
was on his first appearance. At last h> 
spoke. He seemed to be arguing some 
question, but his argument, unlike those 
ordinarily advanced, did not consist of 2 
citation of precedents and authorities; it 
was one wherein I could hear him say, 
“This is law, because it ought to be law; 
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and for these reasons,” etc. It did not 
require a second glance for me to recog- 
nize in the one then entertaining me the 
person of John B. Felton, the greatest 
lawyer ever at the bar in California. Be- 
side him stood the dried-up form of A. M. 
Heslop, the stooping figure of James Mc- 
Cabe, with a clay pipe in his mouth, the 
jovial face of John M. Coghlan, the par- 
rot-like countenances of Frank Pixley and 
Delos Lake, the rough and unkempt fig- 
ures of C. T. Botts and Leander Quint, 
tobacco-juice flowing from the corners of 
their mouths, and the bearded face of 
E. A. Lawrence. 

Suddenly all the figures that I had seen 
appeared together and seemed to be gath- 
ered in a circle around the bed of coals, 
and as I looked within that circle, there 
appeared to rise above the crowd one 
whom all were honoring and doing homage 
to, from Felton, McAllister, and the other 
great lights, to Heslop and McCabe. 
He to whom such reverence was paid was 
a fleshy man with sandy beard; his skin 
was white as marble, and his hands and 
feet showed suffering from gout. As his 
form ascended, this concourse of departed 
lawyers, judges, and orators, sent up but 
one acclaim, which was “ All honor to the 
jurist of our day.” The one so honored 
was S. W. Sanderson, once Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of California. 

As this vision faded from me, I must 
have slumbered, for I imagined myself a 
boy again, sitting upon the gate-post in 
front of a large old-fashioned garden 
away out on Sixteenth Street—a spot 
separated from Montgomery and Kearny 
Streets by a vast expanse of sandhills. No 
car-lines connected those thoroughfares 
with the spot, nor was there a road direct. 
The “new plank road,” as it was called, 
had not then been opened; the only road 
was one around the sandhills, by way of 
Folsom Street. 

I sat upon the gate-post anxiously look- 
ing up toward the old Mission Dolores for 
the advent of the four-horse *bus, this be- 
ing the only means of travel by which the 
city could be reached, then owned by Bow- 
man & Gardiner, and driven by Ned Dev- 
itt, now on the police force of this city. I 
was rigged out in cap, blouse, and knee- 
breeches and held in my hand a half dol- 
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Jar—that being the fare—which it was to 
be my proud privilege of handing up to 
the driver through the small round hole 
behind his seat, whence ran the strap 
by which he held closed the door, and 
which served to notify him when a passen- 
ger desired to alight. 

The ’*bus soon came, and I called the 
nurse-girl who was to take me to the 
menagerie at the Plaza, where the *bus 
would stop and from which others would 
start for North Beach and various points. 
We boarded the conveyance and were driv- 
en down Sixteenth (then called Center) 
Street to Folsom Street, and along Folsom 
Street to town, stopping at last opposite 
the Plaza, at the corner of Kearny and 
Clay Streets. The menagerie which we 
visited was in the building subsequently 
occupied by the Supreme Court of the 
State, and it was there that Adams and 
his grizzly, which he poked and angered 
with an iron rod, delighted the youth of 
that day. 

As we entered the menagerie and trav- 
ersed its sawdust-covered floor, the odors 
even were recalled to memory. Around 
the sides and through the center of the 
room were huge cages filled with wild 
animals. There was the boa constrictor, 
the elephant, the rhinoceros, the llama, 
the jaguar, the tiger, the wildcat, the par- 
rots, the monkeys, the lion with its roar- 
ing voice and shaggy mane, the bear with 
its growl, the giraffe with its elongated 
neck and jaw thrust forward, the baboon 
with its human face, the fox, and all the 
other inmates of such places. At one end 
was a stage erected, where the deformities 
and freaks were exhibited. As I walked 
around the room, holding the nurse’s hand, 
there seemed to be a great commotion 
among the animals. All was turmoil and 
confusion. Some argument had, appar- 
ently, arisen, in which each took part. The 
lion roared, the bear growled, the giraffe 
stretched forward its neck and jaw, the 
baboon chattered, and the fox was silent, 
but looked wise. In the commotion, the 
cages seemed to fall in pieces, liberating 
their inmates. Immediately there was 
bedlam, each wrangling and arguing in 
support of its views of the question in con- 
troversy. As I was endeavoring to deter- 
mine what that question was, the scene 
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changed. The animals took the form of 
men. I was transformed from a child in 
blouse and knee-breeches to man’s estate. 


. The sawdust had turned to carpet, and the 


stage at the end of the room was trans- 
formed into two long walnut desks, one 
above the other, with five high-back chairs 
behind the higher desk, and three chairs 
behind the lower. The animals seemed to 
separate, the lion,- bear, giraffe, baboon, 
and fox, filing slowly and gravely behind 
the chairs, lost their forms and I saw 
seated in the five chairs, the Supreme 
Court of the State, composed of Judges 
Wallace, McKinstry, Rhodes, Crockett, and 
Niles. Below them sat Taggart, the clerk, 
and Waymire, the stenographer, and at one 
of the long tables on the floor of the room 
sat John Lord Love, the Attorney-General 
of California. The menagerie and my 
childhood had completely vanished, and I 
found myself a young man applying for 
admission to practice law. 

As I stood awaiting the awful ordeal, 
there were some preliminary matters at- 
tended to. A question of law arose, con- 
cerning which the court seemed to be in 
doubt. One of the justices, turning to a 
very heavy man, who sat apparently 
asleep in a chair at the side of the court- 
room, said, “ Mr. Patterson, can you in- 
form the Court if this question has been 
decided?” The gentleman addressed, 
opening his eyes, replied, “ Your honors 
will find it decided at page 999 of Volume 
21, of the reports, about the middle of the 
page.” Later on, there arose a question as 
to the value of legal services in some case. 
Patterson, being again appealed to, was 
asked what fee his firm had charged in a 
similar cause. His reply was, “If your 
honors will wait until I consult Stow, i 
can inform you.” 

When a few other matters had been dis- 
posed of, the bar seemed to step aside and 
the roll of students and candidates for ad- 
mission was called. All stepped forward. 
Chairs were provided, and fie justice pre- 
siding, with what sounded to us striplings 
like the roar of a lion, propounded the 


questions prepared for us, supplemented 
by a growl occasionally from an associate. 

When my turn came, I was asked from 
what sources I had gained the knowledge 
of law that I claimed to have. . I replied 
that it came from careful reading of the 
decisions of the court, written by such emi- 
nent jurists as, Sanderson, Sawyer, Field, 
Murray, Bennett, Balwin, Currey, and 
Shafter, as well as Heydenfeldt, Burnett, 
Norton, Cope, Crocker, Sprague, Belcher, 
Temple, and their honors then on the 
bench. My answer was satisfactory, and | 
was deemed to have a knowledge of the 
law, and was admitted. 

Suddenly, the scene changed. The 
court-room appeared to be more modern. 
It was a large up-to-date building, instead 
of the old menagerie building, that held 
the august tribunal. I felt more at home 
in, the presence of the court and seemed to 
have had the experience of a quarter of a 
century. The judges were a different set 
of men; but the same discussion and 
wrangling was to be seen as had been wit- 
nessed on the metamorphosis of the 
menagerie. ‘The lawyers of the former 
day could be seen only as shades hovering 
around the sides of the room, silent spec- 
tators of the proceedings. The lawyers oc- 
cupying seats were a new set, with but few, 
very few, exceptions. The Court was 
opened and an argument made by a young 
man and replied to by one of about his 
own age. I learned that they were sons 
of lawyers of other days. I advanced and 
was about to speak to them. 

Just then the back-log in the fireplace 
rolled forward with a thud, and I awoke to 
find myself sitting by my own fireside in 
the dark, with but a few smoldering em- 
bers on the hearth. The dial of the mantel 
clock showed that midnight had passed, 
and I realized that it was all a dream. 

But, awakening and remembering that 
a half century of the State’s history was 
drawing to a close, I wondered if the 
judges and lawyers of to-day would live in 
the memory of their contemporaries as de 
the jurists and lawyers of the past. 





























AS IT WAS IN ‘49 


By JUDGE CHARLES F. LOTT 


E crossed the Missouri River at St. 

Jo and traveled one of the usual 

routes of the Humboldt River. Jt 
was realized that all could not cross the 
Sierra on that route, and the trains must 
divide. .A mass-meeting was held on the 
bank of the river named after the great 
explorer, and it was agreed that the older 
people and all the married ones should 
continue down the Humboldt and cross 
the great mountain range through the 
Truckee or Henness Pass route. The 
younger men and the single ones should 
take a more northern route and enter Cali- 
fornia by way of Rabbit Hole Springs, 
Goose Lake, and Deer Creek Meadows. 

We did not know how long our journey 
would require, nor where we could re- 
plenish our stock of lead and powder; +o 
we were very careful of ammunition, and 
did not fire a single shot unless we were 
certain of bringing down our game. On 
the first day of September, 1849, we 
reached the summit near Goose Lake and 
stopped to eat our lunch. Before that was 
finished there came a flurry of snow; so 
we hastily repacked our things and set 
forward on our trip. After traveling a 
few miles, however, and finding an ex- 
cellent camping-spot, we stopped for the 
night. 

At Deer Creek Meadows we learned that 
we were fast approaching the settlements 
in the great Sacramento Valley, and from 
that time forward were less economical in 
the use of ammunition. Here we killed a 
deer, and after taking a part of it for our 
own use we hung the remainder in a tree 
for those who might be following us along 


the same route. Near Goose Lake we 
passed through numerous patches of 
berries and a grove of wild plums. Of 


these the bears were exceedingly fond, 
and these animals were so numerous that 
it was dangerous to go any distance from 
our camp. 

We followed down Deer Creek to the 
edge of the Sacramento Valley, and the 
first white persons we met or saw in that 
valley were Mr. and Mrs. Davis. They 
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were tenants of Peter Lassen, the pioneer 
whose home was about three quarters of a 
mile farther down the stream. Lassen 
himself was a small man, with an aquiline 
nose, prominent cheek-bones, a clear, 
bright eye, and a dark, weather-beaten 
face. He was pleasant and sociable and 
conversed well, but like many other fron- 
tiersmen was inclined to be rather quiet. 
He spoke with a slight foreign accent. On 
his big ranch there were two houses, one 
of logs and the other of adobe. Both were 
one-story structures. He was growing 
wheat, corn, and barley, had a Mexican to 
do his cooking, and kept from fifteen to 
twenty Mexicans and Indians to take care 
of his cattle and horses. Near his place 
was a rancheria of the Boquijo Indians. 
They impressed me as being inferior to 
the Crows, Sioux, and Pawnees, as well 
as other Indians we had seen while cross- 
ing the continent. Most of the men, some 
of the women, and all of the children were 
entirely naked. A few women wore short 
petticoats coming down about to the knee. 
On the plains we had noted the same in- 
difference to clothing, as many of the 
Indians we saw on our journey were 
naked. Later on, while living at Hamil- 
ton, I one day saw a tall, stalwart Indian 
wearing a stovepipe hat, a tall stock about 
his neck, and a dicky, or linen shirt-bosom. 
This was all he had on, but he marched 
grandly along, as if he were the proudest 
Indian in all California. 

At the time of which I speak there were 
but four or five white men in the whole 
upper Sacramento Valley. Below the 
Lassen ranch was the Potter ranch, known 
as the Farwell grant. Then came the 
Dicky grant, Dicky being the owner. On 
Little Butte Greek was located the Hensley 
grant, which was held for the owner by 
William Northgraves. On Butte Creek 
was the grant of Sam Neal, named after 
the Esquon Indians. It embraced twenty 
thousand acres of rich and fertile land. 
Above the Lassen ranch, but on the oppo- 
site side of the Sacramento, was the Moon 
ranch. Toomb’s ranch joined Lassen’s on 
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the north, and above that was the ranch 
of J. F. Dye. Across the Sacramento 
River from Dye’s ranch was the one owned 
by W. G. Chard. The grant of P. B. 
Redding on Cottonwood Creek was the last 
one north in the Sacramento Valley. 
From Neal’s ranch on Butte Creek there 
were no settlements to the Feather River. 
Near what is now the town of Gridley on 
the Feather was the ranch owned by Cap- 
tain Yeates. . 

Lassen owned large numbers of cattle 
and horses, and these were cared for 
by vaqueros, mostly Indians. There were 
some fifteen or twenty of these men in 
charge of the stock, but in case of need he 
had all the men of the Boquijo Indian 
tribe to call upon. Lassen had a black- 
smith-shop on his ranch, as did Sam Neal, 
as we later ascertained. The Boquijo 
Indians, as well as other tribes in the Sac- 
ramento Valley and amid the foothills, 
lived entirely by fishing and hunting. 
Game was very plentiful. Deer were 
numerous, and antelope by thousands 
covered the plains. Bears were frequently 
seen, elk were not uncommon, and ducks, 
geese, quail, and other feathered game 
were plentiful. Fish—especially the sal- 
mon—filled the streams. 

While all the ranches I have named con- 
tained large herds of cattle, yet no cows 
were milked and no butter made on any of 
them. Previous to the arrival of the gold- 
seekers, cattle were very cheap, and were 
killed simply for hides, which were sent 
Kast in sailing-vessels around Cape Horn. 
Boats plied up and down the Sacramento, 
and these brought supplies to the big 
ranches—coffee, sugar, tea, beans, flour, 
rice, bacon—and carried the hides to som2 
point on the bay where they could be 
loaded on board vessels. Jerked beef was 
usually found on every ranch. | Flour was 
brought largely from Chile, although 
Captain Sutter manufactured considerable 
of it. The Chile flour had one great ad- 
vantage. If it got wet, as was often the 
case when men were traveling, it would 
form a covering or crust inside the sack, 
perhaps an inch in thickness, the rest of 
the flour in the sack being sweet and pala- 
table. 

People dressed mostly in Mexican style. 
The Mexican vaquero always had two 
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suits and two saddles. One was the every- 
day working suit and riding-saddle; the 
other was the Sunday or holiday attire. 
Ilis Sunday saddle was ornamented with 
silver, as were the bridle and reins. He 
wore leather breeches, a round jacket, a 
poncho, or cloak, which was thick and 
water-proof, and a wide-rimmed sombrero. 
The round jacket was braided and orna- 
mented, the pantaloons open at the bottom 
on the outside of the leg and held in place 
by a long sash of some gay and striking 
color. The ends of the sash were so ad- 
justed as to fall down on the hips on each 
side. 

At the Neal ranch we found some 
fifteen men in charge of cattle and horses, 
and two of these were Mexicans, the others 
being Indians. One of the Mexicans, 
named Manuel, was the most expert horse- 
man and vaquero I ever saw in California. 
Neal himself was a small, dark-com- 
plexioned man, whom I had known in St. 
Louis when I was there attending school. 
He was born in Pennsylvania, but came 
West and located in St. Louis, where he 
worked in the shops of Mr. Edgar. He 
was the finisher of fine work on buggies, 
and a very expert workman. He ac- 
companied Frémont on his first expedition 
across the plains, and located on Butte 
Creek in 1847. He obtained a grant of 
land, which was named the Esquon, after 
the tribe of Indians on that stream. He 
was a reserved, quiet man, not much given 
to talking, but generous and hospitable. 
When our train reached his ranch he 
ordered two vaqueros to kill a beef ani- 
mal, and he gave much of this to the im- 
migrants. On the following morning a 
second animal was killed. 

In butchering the most primitive 
method was used. Two vaqueros rode 
out to the band of cattle from which an 
animal was to be selected and, after a short 
quick run, one rider caught the steer by 
the head and the other by his heels. He 
was thrown to the ground and the trained 
horses held him stretched out while the 
riders dismounted. One cut his throat, 
and when the animal had bled to death the 
carcass was drawn by the horses to a tree, 
where the steer was dressed and cleaned. 
A trained ox (cabresta) was sometimes 
used, and the wild brute fastened securely 
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to the horns of the trained one. The latter 
led the beef animal to the spot selected, 
where it was usually killed by a shot in 
the head. After the miners began to use 
beef in large quantities the animals were 
shot down in the open plain, skinned and 
dressed there, and then cut in quarters, 
which were packed upon mules to the min- 
ing districts. 

Sam Neal had four large and strong 
corrals, but these were used only for 
horses. No cattle were driven into them. 
The cattle and horses were pastured the 
entire year, and there was an abundance 
of rank luxuriant grass, peavine, and 
clover at all times. We found in attempt- 
ing to survey some lines on the Neal grant 
that this grass was so high and rank it was 
necessary to drive a band of horses up anid 
down the line before we could make any 
headway on foot. The rodeos were all con- 
ducted on the open plain, no corrals being 
used. The vaqueros from four or five 
large ranches would meet on one grant, 
and from three to six days would be spent 
in marking and branding the cattle. The 
rancher on whose place the rodeo was held 
furnished meals for all, but each vaquero 
furnished his own horses, and usually rode 
from three to four each day, for the work 
was severe upon grass-fed animals. There 
were no fences at that time in the whole 
Sacramento Valley; it was a vast open 
plain, covered with rich grass and bright 
in spring with vast beds of gorgeous 
flowers. 

To accommodate the fast-increasing 
travel a hotel was built by Neal, and C. C. 
Wheeler—or “ Squire ” Wheeler, as he was 
usually called—had charge of it. 

On leaving Neal’s ranch we pushed on 
to Feather River and camped at Long’s 
Bar, on the Feather, where a party of 
Oregonians were already established. 
These men taught us to mine for gold, 
showed us the best ground, and explained 
to us the manner of washing out the aurif- 
erous gravel but retaining the gold in the 
pan. The only tools at that time in use 
were the pick, pan, and shovel. During 


that winter the rocker came into use, the 
first ones made from the beds of wagons. 
The rocker was followed by the long tom, 
and in the summer of 1850 the sluice came 
into use. 


Lumber was so scarce that at 
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Fairfield Bar, on the Middle Fork, I saw 
the river turned from its bed and carried 
through a flume made of poles covered 
with canvas. 

Canvas was used in the construction of 
houses, and the first court-house in Chico 
was built of poles and covered with canvas. 
The house occupied by Warren T. Sexton, 
Dr. Baker, and myself at Hamilton was 
constructed in the same manner. Shakes 
or clapboards did not come into use dur- 
ing the first winter we were in California. 

At Long’s Bar I renewed my acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Loring Pickering. I had 
known her husband and. herself in St. 
Louis, where he was a prominent editor 
and she was recognized as an educated and 
talented lady. She did not remain at the 
Bar long, but went to Sacramento, where 
her husband was engaged in publishing 
the Placer Transcript. Afterwards the 
Transcript and Times were merged in one 
paper. Later on Mr. and Mrs. Pickering 
removed to San Francisco, where he be- 
came engaged in the publication of the 
Bulletin and the Call. 

Nelson D. Morse and James 8. Long, 
both miners, were afterwards members of 
the California Legislature. Moses Bean, 
who became County Judge and James M. 
Burt, afterwards District Attorney, were 
residing on Long’s Bar in the fall of 1849. 
Warren T. Sexton, afterwards District 
Judge of Butte, Plumas, Lassen, and Te- 
hama counties, was then a resident of the 
Bar. 

In the fall of 1849 I became ill with 
what my physician termed “ mountain 
fever,” and by his advice I started to Sac- 
ramento for medical treatment. The first 
day I rode to Hock Farm, then owned by 
Captain Sutter. The Captain had settled 
at Sutter’s Fort in 1840, and Sacramento 
Citv sprang from where he had his em- 
hareadero on the bank of the river. He 
owned large tracts of land in what is now 
Sacramento and Sutter counties. Hock 
Farm was on the west side of the Feather, 
in the county named after himself. He 
had a ferry near where the town of Nico- 
laus now stands. Frequently he would 
ride from his fort to Hock Farm, cross the 
ferry, and, after inspecting the place and 
attending to business, would change horses 
and return home the same day. At Hock 
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Farm he had a number of Swiss or Rus- 
sians and quite a number of Indians. He 
was running for Governor of the State, 
against Peter H. Burnett. As the latter 
was from the same section in the Kast 
from which I came, I gave him my vote. 
It was on election day that I left Hock 
Farm to go to Sacramento. Captain Sut- 
ter was kind-hearted, generous, a good 
liver, and an unusually enterprising and 
progressive man. 

Although Sutter had been residing in 
the State for quite a number of years, and 
was engaged in manufacturing flour, yet 
he had made no effort to grow vegetables 
for sale. All the vegetables for the first 
year or two after the gold-mining period 
set in were brought from the Sandwich 
Islands, and consisted mostly of sweet 
potatoes and taro. 

In Sacramento that winter I met a 
number of gentlemen who afterwards be- 
came more or less noted in the history of 
the State. John Bigler, afterwards 
Governor, and Milton 8S. Latham, who 
later became Governor and then United 
States Senator, were among these. Judge 
Beatty, father of Chief Justice Beatty, 
Hardenburg, afterward mayor of the city, 
Dr. Benton, who was instrumental in the 
building of one of the first churches, Colo- 
nel E.J.C. Kewen, and P. B. Cornwall were 
among others I met. It was at that time 
I first saw General Vallejo. He was not 
then popular with the pioneers. He was 
cold, haughty, reserved, proud, and seemed 
to wish to make the Americans feel his 
importance and position. He was not well 
liked by Lassen, Neal, and the other pio- 
neers whom I had met. I did not meet Gen- 
eral Bidwell that winter, but afterwards 
became very well acquainted with him. Jim 
Beckwith was somewhat of a noted char- 
acter, and was well known as a hunter. 
trapper, and guide. I did not meet him 
until some time later. He was not thought 
much of by those who knew him best, and 
no one pretended to believe half the things 
he said. 

There was a theater in Sacramento that 
winter, and it was well attended. A man 
named Stark was the principal actor. 

As soon as I had recovered from my 
illness, I returned to Long’s Bar, and on 
my way home stopped at what is now 
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Marysville. It was then known as “ Nye’s 
Ranch.” 

The honesty of the men in the mines 
was something astonishing. There was no 
stealing and little of any kind of crimes. 
Now and then a fist-fight would oceur. I 
remember in one instance of seeing a 
sardine-box filled with gold and left along- 
side of a trail. A week afterwards, when 
I again passed the spot, the box was still 
undisturbed, although I presume a hun- 
dred miners had seen it during that time. 
One of the crimes that attracted much at- 
tention in those early days was the stealinz 
of an entire pack-train by a man named 
Scotch Campbell. Stealing a horse or a 
mule was then an offense punishable by 
death or imprisonment, in the discretion 
of the jury. Charley’s ranch, or the ranch 
now owned by the Friesleben estate, was 
the scene of the crime, and the mules were 
driven to San José. Thomas Wells and 
myself defended Campbell, and James M. 
Burt and a lawyer from Marysville prose- 
cuted the case. The jury found Campbell 
guilty, but recommended him to the merey 
of the court, and instead of being hanged, 
he was sent to prison. . 

Joaquin Murietta and his band of rob- 
bers were a source of much annoyance in 
the section about Bidwell’s Bar, Long’s 
Bar, and Marysville. Many men wer: 
robbed and several killed by them. 

As an illustration of the abundance of 
gold, and how easily men were persuaded 
to move in search of it, I may relate the 
following: While we were engaged in 
mining at Long’s Bar one of our party 
went up on the South Fork of the Feather. 
One night about midnight he returned, 
and coming into the tent awoke us all and 
persisted in making us listen to him, 
although we were tired and sleepy. He 
said, “ How much are you making a day? ” 
Our answer was, “From six to eight 
ounces.” “ Well, go with me and I ean 
show you where you can do better than 
that; you can make twelve ounces of gold 
ina day.” He said so much that early the 
next day we packed our tools, bedding, 
ete., on our backs and started for the 
South Fork. We camped on a clear 
running stream one night, and by the 
middle of the next afternoon reached the 
spot—some ten miles above Enterprise — 
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which we desired to gain. We saw no 
evidences of gold, and all began to com- 
plain, when he said, “ Turn over one of 
these big rocks. It was under a rock that 
1 found gold.” 

We turned over a large bowlder and be- 
held the clay bottom of the hole crusted 
with gold. Before sundown I had 
gathered at least two-thirds of a pint of 
the precious metal, and each ef my com- 
panions had done as well. The whole 
South Fork afterwards became famous 
mining ground, and some of the best 
quartz-mines of the county are now ljo- 
cated on that stream. 

I have spoken of Nelson D. Morse as 
being among those at Long’s Bar in the 
fall and winter of 1849. He came from 
Illinois. The Masonic Grand Lodge of 
that State had given him an extraordinary 
dispensation, by which he was enabled te 
open a lodge where he saw fit. He found 
here a number of Masons, and it was de- 
cided to organize a masonic lodge, which 
was done, and the name of “ Pacific ” was 
selected for it. The first meeting was held 
on the top of a high hill which overlooked 
the surrounding region. The brethren 
constructed a substantial log house about 
sixteen by twenty feet, and to this added 
an annex which was used as a preparation- 
room. The house was erected on the edge 
of a deep ravine and at some distance from 
the populous parts of the camp. As a pro- 
tection against the prying and inquisitive, 
the earth was banked up against the lodge 
to a height of four or five feet and the 
cracks between the logs were securely 
chinked with mud. When the meetings 
grew too large for the room or there was 
something of more than ordinary interest 
going on, the brethren adjourned to the 
shake cabin of James Chapman, a member 
of the order. This cabin not being safe 
from intrusion, it was the duty of the tiler 
to march around the cabin during the 
session, carrying the implement of his 
office, a drawn sword, with him. This duty 
was faithfully performed. The aprons 
were made from common sheeting which 
had been brought across the plains, and 
the only woman at the camp was engaged 
to make them. The Bible had not been 
left behind when the immigrants ventured 
forth into the wilderness, but the square 
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had to be made out of a piece of common 
iron, and the compasses were a large pair 
from the blacksmith-shop of William 
Smith. He was commonly called “ Bill” 
Smith, until he one day accidently burned 
himself with a crowbar, after which he 
went by the name of “ Crowbar” Smith. 
He formed the three jewels—the square, 
level, and plumb—out of tin. The twenty- 
four-inch gauge, the common gavel, and 
the trowel, with other working tools, were 
fashioned by one of the members who was 
handy with a pocket-knife. There was 
neither chart, manual, nor pillars in the 
lodge. This lodge was opened for work 
either in December of 1849 or in January 
of 1850, and was the first lodge in North- 
ern California. It was afterwards removed 
to Hamilton, below the town of Oroville, 
and was held in the office of Lott, Baker & 
Sexton. In this lodge, General John Bid- 
well was made a Mason, and afterwards 
he became master of the Chico Lodge. 
When the Grand Lodge of California was 
organized Pacific Lodge ceased to confer 
degrees. 

Perhaps I should also tell about the 
first sermon that was preached in Butte 
County. One Saturday morning a preacher 
came to Adamstown, on the north side of 
the Feather River opposite Long’s Bar. 
He had a talk with George Adams, who 
was a pious man—for those days—and told 
Adams that he would like to preach to the 
miners on the following day, which was 
Sunday. Adams crossed the river and saw 
a good many of the miners, and we all 
agreed to go over and listen to the sermon. 
When the time came there must have been 
nearly a thousand men in and around the 
hotel kept by Adams. They were dressed 
in hickory shirts, woolen pants, the latter 
inside of their boot-tops, and the ordinary 
soft wool hat. The minister took his posi- 
tion at the double doors of the dining- 
room, facing the porch, so that those on 
the porches and outside on the grounds 
could hear him. He preached an interest- 
ing sermon. When he had concluded, one 
of the men-passed the hat, and the contri- 
butions were very liberal. Some gave 
silver, some gold coin, and others threw 
into the hat specimens of gold, so that the 
total amounted to a large sum. He 


crossed the river that evening and came 
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over to Long’s Bar where he entered a 
gambling-tent known as the “ Blue Tent ” 
because it was covered with a blue canvas. 
He got interested in one of the games, and 
before morning had lost every cent given 
to him the day before. The miners did 
not seem to think any the less of him In 
cause he had lost his money on cards, and 
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in the morning they took up a collection 
of thirty or forty dollars to give him 
enough to get away. ‘This is believed to 
be the first sermon ever preached within 
what is now Butte County. The minister 
was certainly an able man and gave what 
might pass anywhere as a stirring and 
convincing sermon. 


LOVE AT THE POINT OF THE SWORD 


3y ARTHUR POWELL 


HE was beautiful and athletic, and a 
brilliant society girl, and she cap- 
tured me heart and soul. Together 

with a dozen other victims, I was bound 
behind her chariot and pulled about 
wherever she happened to drive. Whether 
on the floor of the ballroom or on the 
turf of the links, she turned all heads by 
her grace of pose and movement, her love- 
liness of face and form, It was said that 
any man who once gazed earnestly into 
her eyes was her slave forever. I at least 
had not a doubt of it. They were marvel- 
ous eyes, tempting in their mysticism, and 
passing from liquid sympathy to the fire 
of indignation, as her pity was appealed 
to or her sex assailed. Yet, for a long time 
at least, my hopes were far too ambitious. 
My salary, though good, could hardly 
keep Victoria in the style to which she was 
accustomed, while a number of other 
suitors had incomes which made them 
desirable matrimonial candidates. 

I well remember the night when I took 
the fatal step and proposed. Something 
had just happened to change my accept- 
ance from a matter of great uncertainty 
to one of some probability, although I 
then underrated the extent to which it 
would favor my suit. I had been notified 
of the death of my spinster relation, Aunt 
Nancy, who had considerately willed to 
her graceless nephew the bulk of her 
plump fortune and—not so considerately 
—her pet cat. . 

That night, as I sat gazing at the 
woman I loved, she seemed more beautiful 
than ever. But, then, she always did. 
Each time I saw her I became so much 


the more enamored that it required an 
increasingly greater effort to restrain my 
arms from crushing her to my heart in 
a mad embrace that would have effected 
my banishment forever. She was reclin- 
ing in regal attitude upon a divan. | 
crouched at her feet upon an ottoman but 
lately occupied by her poodle, Zell, patting 
the poodle and attempting that funereal 
duty known as “ screwing up one’s cour- 
age,” when the opening phrases of the 
proposal I was composing were inextric- 
ably confused by the entrance of a servant 
with a note for Victoria. 

With a slight blush and a murmured 
“ Excuse me,” she proceeded to read the 
note, which was written in a large hand 
upon several sheets of severely white and 
square paper. Was it the bold handwrit- 
ing or the delicious glow «*'lc 
cheeks that caused me to wish the thing 
at Hanover? I was seized with the gnaw- 
ing suspicion that the writer was none 
other than my most hated rival, Dick 
Jarvis. 

Just then she looked up, having finished 
reading. I must have looked fiendishly 
jealous, for her blush deepened as she 
caught my gaze upon her, and she con- 
descended to explain, “ From my friend, 
Erma Douglas.” 

Oh, Vic! how could you? I had re- 
ceived notes from Erma myself, and she 
had never written them in a bold hand 
like a bank clerk’s. Still, all I could do 
was te set my teeth and vow that Dick 
should never get her. I would shoot him 
first. And with this insane determination 


I rushed pell-mell into the subject that 




















was eating out my heart. It might not 
have been the most favorable moment, but 
I was in no condition to use good judg- 
ment. 

“ Victoria,’ I suddenly began, “ you 
must know my feelings in regard to you. 
You fill my thoughts by day; you haunt 
my dreams by night. You—ah—you—” 

Just what else she did I found myself 
totally unable to state. In fact, at this 
point I had no earthly idea what to say 
next. “ V-Victoria,” I spluttered again, 
and again stopped. A great wave of fury 
swept over me—a wave with a hissing crest 
of self-contempt—as I realized that I 
loved this woman as did no other man 
and could not tell her so. Then passion 
burst the bounds of embarrassment, and 
with arms imploringly outstretched I al- 
most sobbed out to her the story of my 
love with a rude eloquence that could not 
have been without its power. 

For a moment her eyes were soft with 
pity; then pity was banished by a visible 
exertion of the will. The eyes hardened 
as I gazed, and she began to speak in well- 
controlled and almost chilly tones: “ Be- 
lieve me, Mr. Bartlett, I appreciate the 
compliment you pay me; but my affec- 
tions—” 

I felt as if I should smother as the 
cruel words conveyed to my comprehen- 
sion the fact that the game was lost. 
Thought, however, works quickly in 
crises. Without being sensible of any 
reasoning process, I found myself almost 
shouting: “ Stop! stop !—hear me before 
you go further. I should not have pre- 
sumed to ask your hand on the paltry 
salary I now receive, but I have recently 
had—ah—had a small sum_ bequeathed 
me, a matter of some fifty thousand or so, 
and with this I can offer you the neces- 
saries and the comforts to which you have 
been accustomed. Victoria !—” 

But here I again subsided into drivel- 
ing idiocy. Victoria seemed to be think- 
ing very hard, and even allowed me to take 
her hand without interrupting my crazy 
pleading. She murmured something to 
herself to which I paid no attention at the 
time, but which I will swear was “ And 
poor Dick gets but—” 

“Mr. Bartlett—Archy!” she suddenly 
exclaimed—and my heart gave a great 
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bound as the dreaming eyes awoke and 
kindled with the light of love—“Archy, if 
you had but waited a moment instead of 
interrupting me so rudely, you would have 
been saved some minutes of suspense. But 
I decided to punish you a little, you bad 
boy, for your meanness in thinking | 
could be influenced by money considera- 
tions. I was about to say, in the first 
place, that my affections—are yours, and 
yours alone. Why, you dear old goose, 
[’ve loved you almost ever since I met 
you! There! will that satisfy you?” 

Every article of furniture in the room, 
like a planet, swam round in its orbit. 
Only the sun remained fixed. Upon that 
I fastened my gaze, and did not seek to 
resist its attraction. But a second, and 
our relative positions were changed ; I had 
promoted myself from ottoman to divan, 
while the neglected poodle sniffed in 
jealous rage. What was I saying? When 
does a man remember what he said while 
intoxicated? I can recall only one inco- 
herent sentence, something about a Para- 
dise of Bliss, which was to be presided 
over by an Angel of Light attended and 
guarded by a devoted Slave. 

Poor drunken slave! 

Two or three nights after, I went to 
Vic’s gymnasium and saw her win the 
fencing tournament by defeating Madame 
Ruby, who had held the championship for 
several years. If there was one thing 
above others in which Vic excelled, it was 
fencing. Of course, I applauded her vic- 
tory to the echo. Fool that I was, not to 
understand what was so evidently in- 
tended as a warning! And yet, since all ’s 
well that ends well, why let the memory 
of one miserable year embitter the happy 
present? Now at least all’s well. 

In due time we were married, and for 
a month the Paradise of Bliss businéss was 
to some extent realized; but if she was the 
Angel of Light, no less certainly was I 
Slave of the Lamp. 

One morning—it was Sunday—I was 
sitting in my wife’s sunny boudoir. Her 
poodle and my deceased aunt’s tom-cat 
must have been under a truce, for they 
were lying on the same rug. The room 
was furnished in accordance with my 
wife’s tastes, a large, handsomely framed 
picture of the gymnasium being hung 
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above the mantel, while a pair of foils and 
a mask were suspended like skull and 
cross-bones over the door. 

“Archy,” said my wife suddenly, “ you 
really must kill that cat. Poor Zell has 
scarcely a minute’s peace for him. Just 
see how he has scratched her ear.” 

She turned back the beast’s ear and ex- 
hibited to my incredulous gaze a thin red 
line. 

“Pooh!” said I. “You know weil 
enough, my dear, that Zell always starts 
the rumpus in pure mischief; then when 
she begins to get the worst of it she yelps 
for aid. Aunt Nancy thought a great deal 
of Tomato, and while I don’t share her 
fondness I respect her wishes, for she has 
done much for me. When poor Mato’s 
life is tormented out of him, no wonder 
he turns again. ‘Even a worm ’—you 
know the rest. And that reminds me, my 
dear. I intended speaking to you before 
about a certain domineering manner you 
assume when you address me. You know, 
dear, | am your husband, and while I am 
willing to allow you all the authority that 
is your due, 1 must insist on being treated 
with the respect and obedience that are 
rightfully mine.” 

“Must it come so soon?” she said 
gently, as if speaking more to herself than 
to me. Then, rising, she said: “Archi- 
bald, I have noticed for some time a grow- 
ing resistance to my wishes and a habit 
you have fallen into of disputing my state- 
ments. I may as well say now that I deny 
the right of a husband to object to his 
wife’s policy or to bend her to his will. I 
claim that woman is superior to man in 
every respect, unless it be brute strength, 
and that the world has reached that point 
in civilization where mind rules muscle 
and woman rules man. I take my stand 
now 4s mistress of this household, your- 
self included, and for my principles I am 
prepared to fight. Do you, Archibald 
Bartlett, submit to my authority now and 
henceforth, wholly and unconditionally ? * 

She looked so quaintly sweet, standing 
there in her absurd earnestness, that I 
wanted to rush at her and kiss the be- 
witching scarlet curves into silence; but 
the blazing eyes held me back in spite of 
myself. As it was, I laughed merrily and 
replied: “ Bravo, Vie! Why didn’t you 
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practice law instead of marrying? Nota 
judge or jury could resist your impas- 
sioned appeal. Must I answer your foolish 
question? Well, then, here ’s my answer: 
I object decidedly to such a reversal of 
our relations as you propose, and I shall 
sign myself your loving tyrant as long as 
life shall last. That ’s my ultimatum.” 

“Very well, then. I must bring you to 
a sense of your own weakness and give 
you a lesson that may change your mind. 
i hope you thoroughly understand that the 
action I am about to take is forced upon 
me, and that my auty is a painful one.” 

As she spoke she walked toward the 
door. In the face of her cool words I 
actually felt a trifle nervous. Still, what 
could she do to injure me? 

“What are you going to do?” I asked. 

In reply she reached down one of the 
foils and advanced towards me. A light 
broke in upon me, a burden rolled away, 
and again I laughed. 

“Come, Vic,” I said, “enough of this 
child’s play! Do you really mean to try 
whipping me? Why, I can disarm you of 
that plaything in a second.” 

A shade of genuine pity passed over her 
features. You may have seen such a look 
creep over a mother’s face as she finds her- 
self obliged to slipper a disobedient child 
or lose her cherished authority. But her 
resolution never wavered. 

She advanced until within a pace of me. 
There came a faint whistling sound as the 
foil flew through the air and adapted 
itself to the shape of my leg. Immediately 
my superior smile changed to an expres- 
sion of agony. I snatched for the foil, 
received a stinging cut across the knuckles 
for my pains, and found myself backed 
into a corner. Aye, laugh if you must! 
That the scene had its comic side I can 
not deny; had it not also a pathetic one? 
Blow after blow stung me; it was im- 
possible for me to grasp the elusive 
weapon; it wrapped itself about my limbs 
like a thing alive; its supple blade was 
here—was there—was everywhere at once. 
To add to the clamor and confusion, cat 
and dog had “taken sides” and fought 
together near the door. Maddened by 
physical and mental agony, I at last broke 
through Vic’s guard, rushed to the door, 
tripped over that beast Zell, scrambled to 
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my feet again, and dashed upstairs to my 
own room, followed by Tomato, who had 
also gotten a taste of the instrument of 
torture. 

Mato seemed to understand my feelings 
as I threw myself upon the bed in a state 
of abject misery and burning shame, for 
he mewed pitifully and rubbed himself 
against me in token of friendship and 
sympathy. Ah, it wasn’t the smart of a 
hundred welts that made me wish to die! 
I loved Victoria as madly as ever, and | 
now knew she did not love me. What 
woman loves a man whom she cannot re- 
spect? Not one outside of a novel. 

She never thrashed me again; but since 
I am resolved to hide none of my shame 
from the reader, I must confess this was 
probably due to the fact that, aside from 
never crossing her wishes, I was cautious 
enough always to sit near the door, and 
quick enough to escape at the first sign of 
danger. I have hurried over this part 
of my narrative. It deals with a period of 
my life on which I do not care to dwell. 
I am coming now to the more cheerful 
part of the story—to the part which I 
trust may contain a gleam of hope and a 
helpful hint to those who are as I was, 
in the depths of degradation and misery. 

First, then, I determined upon a plan 
of action to recover that which I had lost 
—a wife’s respect,—and win that which I 
had never had—a wife’s love. While Vic- 
toria thought that an increase of business 
kept me away from home most of the time, 
I was spending the hours thus gained in 
pursuing the line of action I had plotted 
out. I made a confident of one Monsieur 
Le Bailey, a genial Frenchman and a mas- 
ter of fencing, and at least an hour each 
day was spent in hard work at his rooms. 
I had intended to learn to fence, but after 
acquainting him with the situation, Le 
Bailey advised me to give my time and 
attention to broadsword practice. On 
hearing his reasons I was convinced of 
their soundness, and entered upon my task 
without delay. At first the exercises were 
fatiguing and uninteresting, but my goal 
was always before my eyes, and I perse- 
vered with an ardor worthy of success. 
And I did succeed. As I became accus- 


tomed to the required positions, cuts, and 
parades, and at last was allowed to cross 
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weapons with my instructor, the fascina- 
tion of the sport came upon me, and lL 
could hardly do my work properly during 
the day for thinking of the pleasant recre- 
ation awaiting me at its close. In a word, 
a year from the date of my marriage 
found me a tolerable swordsman. I waited 
this long that there might not be the 
possibility of failure. 

I chose the anniversary of our wedding- 
day for my experiment; my wife’s boudoir 
was again the scene. She was in so happy 
a mood on that particular morning that 
for some time I tried in vain to get a 
fulerum for the lever of discord. Even 
when | flatly contradicted a statement of 
hers in regard to a pet theory, the cloud 
upon her countenance was but passing. 
At last I artfully led the conversation to 
fencing and swordsmanship, a topic I had 
hitherto carefully avoided, and undertook 
to differ with her on some of the primary 
points until she came as near losing her 
temper as I ever saw her come. 

“Archy,” she said petulantly, “ when 
you try to talk on matters about which you 
know absolutely nothing you make a fool 
of vourself. For you, who have never had 
a foil or a single-stick in your hand, to 
dispute my statements, or any one’s state- 
ments, in regard to the matter, is to place 
yourself in a ridiculous position. Don’t 
say any more about it, or I shall be out of 
all patience with you.” 

“Well, but—” said I; and proceeded 
to air my pretended views until I appeared 
so ridiculous even to myself that I could 
scarcely keep up the farce. 

“Did you hear me request you to stop 
talking about this? ” demanded Vic. “TI 
cannot listen to one other such idiotic 
remark. Must I remind you that my 
opinions were to go unquestioned; that 
my will was to be your law? ” 

“Must I remind you, my dear, that I 
never agreed to any such monstrous prop- 
osition ? * 

“ Nevertheless,” was the cutting re- 
sponse, “I thought the proposition had 
been demonstrated.” 

I flushed at the allusion to that painful 
scene, but managed to say, with an imita- 
tion of nonchalance: “I am sorry, Vic, 
that vou have no better taste than to refer 
to this. I am still more sorry that you 
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should ever have had the conscience to do 
such a thing—to punish a man who would 
give his life for yours, who had such a 
regard for your feelings that he could not 
bear to distress them by winning an easy 
mastery over you, who preferred instead 
to bear the pain and disgrace in silenc>. 
But I have come to the conclusion that life 
under the conditions of the past year is 
unendurable. Hereafter, my dear, I 
assume the helm, and you obey orders.” 

What conflicting emotions peopled the 
depths of those blue eyes. Surprise and 
indignation at the second turning of the 
worm; scorn for the worm’s attempt to 
put a wrong construction upon the facts 
relating to his subjugation. 

“Archy,” she said almost plaintively, 
“T am grieved to make our wedding anni- 
versary the occasion of such another pain- 
ful scene as was enacted here last year. 
Why can’t you understand how useless it 
is to fight against fate? Woman’s is the 
master mind, and against her will it is 
hopeless to contend.” 

By this time the foil was in her hand, 
but the table was between us. To reach 
me she had to round this obstacle, and in 
doing so left the door and the other foil 
above it unguarded. I quietly walked to 
the door, reached down the foil, and took 
the position “on guard.” 

The eyes now expressed nothing save a 
pathetically childlike wonder. If I may 
be permitted a guess at her thoughts, I 
think a free translation might read, “I 
wonder what kind of an ass Archy will 
make of himself next!” Yet, unfaltering 
she advanced, and we crossed rapiers. 

I knew the contest was to be no walk- 
over on my part. The very conditions of 
the affair made it doubly hard for me to 
win; for while Victoria could slash like 
a trooper, she knew I should never cut in 
return, but confine myself to warding off 
her blows. To speak technically, it was a 
bout of “ all feints and all parades,” and I 
wore no guards! 

Then began the music of steel against 
steel. I tried to imagine myself pitted 


against Le Bailey, and exerted myself to 
the utmost to leave no part unguarded. 
At first I had an advantage due to Vic’s 
complete surprise at my evident familiar- 
ity with the principles of fence. 


But her 
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coolness soon returned, and then the fight 
waged gloriously. She fought like an 
android, showering upon me a steady rain 
of blows from all quarters of the heavens 
and the earth. If so much had not de- 
pended upon the result, I should have en- 
joyed the situation immensely. I had 
never engaged any one but Le Bailey 
before, and to find myself matched against 
such a skilled blade as my wife’s, and to 
find that I was equal to the emergency, 
was indeed a rare pleasure. I know not 
whether we had fought a minute or an 
hour, but I saw that Vic was becoming 
exhausted; her cheeks were flushed, her 
eyes were glowing like bale-fires; her 
breath came and went in audible gasps, 
her blows were slower and more feeble 
than at first. In a proper fencing-bout, 
where the offensive movements are all 
thrusts, she would doubtless have proved 
my match; but here, in the broadsword 
style of fighting, I was perfectly at home. 
At last I found the opportunity for which 
I had been looking. It was the old trick, 
performed oftener upon paper than in the 
duel. By a peculiar turn of the wrist in 
a quick parade I twisted the foil from her 
grasp and sent it spinning across the 
room. For what happened next I was 
hardly prepared. Victoria dropped into 
the nearest chair and placing her hands 
upon its back and her head upon her hands 
burst into a torrent of sobs. 

Ah, you who know not what love is 
know not how every sob stung me as her 
foil could never sting! Why will women 
so exert themselves to gain by force what 
they may so easily win by weeping? As 
I stood there I had the strongest tempta- 
tion it has ever been my lot to yield to or 
resist. I was tempted to drop to my knee 
before Victoria, surrender to her my 


‘sword in token of defeat, and beg her to 


thrash me, kill me, do anything but sob, 
as if I were a brute who had struck her. 
Thank heaven for giving me strength to 
follow the dictates of common sense! [ 
dropped to my knee indeed, but it was only 
that I might bring my face to the level 
of her own. I put my arm about her with- 
out repulse, and talked to the confused 
tangle of golden hair in firm yet kindly 
tones. The tears that stood in my eyes 
I managed to keep out of my voice. I told 























her many things, but chiefly I dwelt upon 
the happy life before us if she would give 
up her foolish claim to the supremacy 
and trust herself in all things to me and 
to my guidance. I told her that a woman 
should glory in her husband’s strength of 
mind and arm, and be happy in such a 
possession. I ended by telling her, still 
quietly, (although the tears were in my 


THE RATS OF 
By WILLIAM 


OT that the rats of Sacramento in 

1850 were individually, as moral 

beings, more deserving of obloquy 
than those of any other place on the 
Pacific Coast,—and that is not saying 
much in their favor,—it was their appall- 
ing numbers that gave them an over- 
shadowing prominence in the list of local 
calamities. San Francisco had its legions, 
but for every one in the bay city Sacra- 
mento could muster ten, if appearances 
were not very deceiving. They pervaded 
everything—everywhere. They were a 
paramount influence and consideration in 
all local economies—public and private. 
If there was no special legislation concern- 
ing them, it was because of the bewilder- 
ing magnitude of the subject, and the 
incapacity of the average legislative mind 
to grasp it. Whether from a sense of 
fairness in the matter of a division of time 
and opportunities with man and other 
animals, or in an expedient conformity to 
the law which impels the most lawless 
criminal to regard the rights of others in 
the presence of an alternate peril, they 
were less assertive during the day than 
they were at night; but, day or night, 
whether in active service or dreaming 
away their hours of idleness in temporarv 
seclusion, their influence was always felt, 
always visible, always wearing on the 
moral endurance of us who claim to be 
their superiors. While they were on duty, 
there was no place too exclusive for their 
invasion, nothing too sacred for their van- 
dalism. They were ravenous to a miracle, 
and what they could not eat they de- 
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voice then, I admit,) of the love that had 
outlasted all her coldness and disdain, and 
proved constant in spite of the severest 
tests. I wooed her for a second time, and 
this time—-I won her. 


Neither of us rule now—Love has 
usurped the disputed throne and reigns 
supreme. 


SACRAMENTO 
K. McGREW 


stroyed, simply because they could. It was 
not a question of right with them, but an 
arbitrary exercise of qualities which a 
high-minded being would scorn to possess. 

Such were the rats of Sacramento in 
the year of grace, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty, and there were millions and 
millions and millions of them. 

I. asked Captain (afterwards General) 
John A. Sutter one day if the country 
had always been so rat-ridden. He re- 
plied: “No. The rats are aliens—not all, 
for there were some here before these 
came, but they were unambitious, unpro- 
gressive,—like the Indians of the mis- 
sions, content to merely exist on almost 
any terms. This diffusive, invading, pro- 
lific kind, this besom of destruction, came 
with the gold-seekers, passengers on the 
same vessels. Their dominion here co- 
ordinates with that of your people. The) 
hold by right of conquest as you do.” 

“ And purchase, too, Captain,” I inter- 
rupted. “The United States Government, 
you remember, paid Mexico fifteen million 
dollars for the territory.” 

“True,” the Captain continued, “as an 
emollient to the American conscience. 
But, if there had been no money consid- 
eration, the sequel would have been the 
same.” 

“ Manifest destiny ? ” I interposed, with 
an interrogative accent. 

“ Well, manifest something. I will not 
be categorical,” Sutter responded. “ Be- 
fore the gold excitement the social air of 
California was serene, like our climate, 
genial in its warmth during the day and 
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made delicious by the cool zephyrs of 
evening. ‘The Spanish-speaking natives, 
content with their frijoles and tortillas, 
enjoyed a perpetual sweet do-nothing, 
reserving al] of their energies for the fan- 
dango and the periodical rodeos. Rats 
were merely sporadic. Coyotes were the 
only plague, and even they were not 
entirely beyond control. When the world 
opened upon us its Pandora’s box, there 
was the genesis of evil.” 

“ Good as well, Captain,” I remarked. 

“Yes,” he said; “ much good came too. 
But we are speaking now of rats. There 
are rats with four legs and biped rats. 
There are rats with tails and rats without 
tails. The tail-bearing quadruped is the 
lesser evil—of rats. It yields to necessi- 
ties, and is restricted to the limit of its 
physical powers. Your biped overcomes 
necessities,—extends indefinitely the limit 
of his cupidity, and to accomplish his end 
employs explosive forces that might shat- 
ter a planet. The rat you complain of 
brought his wife along with him, and a 
single pair increase to a million in two 
years. That is the truth with regard to 
their propagation. They multiply more 
rapidly than any other animal except the 
rabbit.” 

“How are you to get rid of them?” 

“The Sacramento River will, in all 
probability, solve that problem. You ’ve 
not seen an inundation yet. The little 
freshet of last winter was a mere sugges- 
tion. Wait!” 

The fires and floods of 1851 fulfilled 
Captain Sutter’s prophecy. 


A few years ago I was traveling by rail 
from Brighton to London on one of those 
compartment contrivances that embalm in 
the conservative English mind the cher- 
ished memories of their ancient stage- 
coach. An elderly Englishman shared 
with me the monopoly of a smoking com- 
partment. He was a hale, brisk, bright- 
eyed septuagenarian, and still loyal to his 
pipe,—in England the open sesame to the 
social department of a man’s nature, if he 
has a social department. He filled his pipe 
and searched through his pockets and 
satchel for a match; but finding none, he 
turned to me with a half-apologetic air 
and said: “ Beg pardon, sir. Can you 
favor me with a match?” 
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I gave him my match-case and at the 
same time handed him a cigar. 

“Ah! an American, I percieve! I 
thank you very much, indeed.” 

“ Why an American?” I asked. 

His reply was a genuine surprise to me, 
coming from a Briton. 

“For two reasons,” he said. “In the 
first place, an Englishman on the move al- 
most always smokes a pipe,—seldom a 
cigar. Good cigars here are very dear as 
well as rare. In the second place, if an 
Englishman does smoke cigars, he rarely 
ever offers one to a stranger. Almost 
every American I meet offers me a cigar, 
if he smokes himself.” 

“You are correct in your conjecture. I 
am an American,” I said. 

“T thought so. And pray, what part of 
the States are you from, may I ask?” 

“ California,” I replied. 

“Oh, California, indeed! 
long have you lived there?” 

“ Off and on since 1849.” 

“You don’t tell me!” he exclaimed, 
grasping my hand. “ Why, I’m a forty- 
niner myself! ” 

“Yes? How long were you there, and 
what kind of a time did you have?’ 

“Oh, Ill tell you. I’m so glad to meet 
an old forty-niner! Isn’t this lucky? I 
was down in Australia when the gold- 
fever broke out, and was among the first 
to sail from there. 1 wasn’t a convict nor 
a Sydney duck. We entered San Francis- 
co Bay in September, 1849. I and my 
party went directly up to the mines about 
Hangtown, and some of us had pretty fair 
luck. I skirmished around on the Stanis- 
laus, at Murphy’s Camp, Mokelumne Hill, 
Shaw’s Flat, and got up as far as Gold 
Run and Rough and Ready. At last I hap- 
pened on a rich claim and took out about 
two thousand pounds—ten thousand dol- 
lars in your money—in six weeks. [ 
thought that was doing pretty well. And 
having had some experience in the volatile 
quality of gold—for, before that, one day 
I would have lots, and the next day I 
would be flat broke—I made a bee-line for 
the Bay, intending to take passage in the 
first vessel that sailed from ’Frisco to an 
Australian port or to England—lI did n’t 
eare which. I was obliged to stay over 
night in Sacramento, and that did the 
business for me. I had never heard any- 
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thing about the trouble between the squat- 
ters, or, as they styled themselves ‘ the 
pre-emptors "—and those who claimed title 
under the Mexican grant to Sutter. Some 
fellow at the hotel where I was stopping 
offered to sell me Sacramento lots for from 
ten to twenty dollars apiece. There was 
a fortune in it, he said, and the opportur- 
ity would never occur again. In three 
months they would readily bring from 
three hundred to one thousand dollars 
each. 

“T asked him why he was selling them 
at such low figures, if they would mount 
up into the hundreds and thousands so 
rapidly. His reply appeared to me to be 
perfectly satisfactory. He said that he 
owned a large number of lots, and that by 
putting improvements on some the value 
of the others would be greatly enhanced. 
So he had determined to dispose of a few 
at merely nominal prices, to persons who 
would build, and it would also furnish him 
with ready money for the same purpose. 
[ bought twenty lots at an average cost of 
fifteen dollars. In other words, I bit and 
got bitten. 

“T was now a fixture in Sacramento for 
at least six months, if not for a longer 
time. But, then, just see the money I was 
going to make. I counted on selling my 
lots for at least eight hundred or one 
thousand dollars apiece. I built a house 
that cost me two thousand dollars and it 
was n’t much of a house either. 

“While waiting for my lots to soar, it 
was desirable that I should be employed at 
something that would pay current ex- 
penses and leave my little capital intact. 
Somebody said that the meat business was 
better than a mine. It suited me, al- 
though I did n’t know a hind-quarter from 
the neck, nor tail from tongue. An out- 
lay of fifty pounds put me in as neat a 
meat-shop as there was in Sacramento. 
An impecunious fellow-countryman, who 
said he had been a butcher in Adelaide, 
came along and I hired him to take charge 
of my business at two dollars a day, with 
board and lodging. He was glad to get it, 
—and well he might be, for although ap- 
parently sober, he was lazy and trifling. 
He did know, however, how to saw off a 
steak and to prospect around among the 
ravines and gulches and ledges of a beef 
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carcass. 1 commenced business with a 
small stock, and had out a big cloth 
sign :— 
. N. S. WALES 
METROPOLITAN MARKET 
FresH MrEAt Every Day 
KeEpt oN ICE 


“You see, I hadn’t lived among you 
Yankees for nothing. My name was n’t 
Wales, and I had n’t an ounce of ice about 
the establishment.” 

“* N.S. Wales,’ then, was a purely fic- 
titious name?” I suggested. 

“So far as I was concerned, yes. It 
really stood for New South Wales, the 
Australian province I sailed from for Cali- 
fornia. I took the cue from a shop firm 
in Sacramento, styled ‘Galena & Du- 
buque,’ which I was told were simply the 
names of two towns somewhere on the 
Upper Mississippi River.” 

My companion paused in his narrative 
lcng enough to produce a small pocket- 
wallet and hand me from it a neat card 
bearing his name and address—‘ Peter 
Augustus Morneywaite, No. St. 
George’s Terrace, East Croydon, Surrey.” 
I gave him one of my cards in exchange. 

Continuing, Mr. Morneywaite said: “ I 
felt now that I was fairly launched inte 
business. But there was one factor in the 
economic constituents of Sacramento that 
I had not taken into account.” 

“What was that?” I asked. 

“Rats,” he replied. ‘ Did 
hear of Sacramento rats? ” 

“T have, and seen them, too.” 

“Well,” he continued, “I lived in a 
small room back of my shop. It was my 
kitchen, dining-room, bedroom, and parlor 
everything. I was merchant, cook, and 
chambermaid, all under one skin. I 
thought I was wise—but I wasn’t. | 
thought I was going to be a millionaire,— 
but it did n’t come to pass. Why? Why, 
mainly because of rats—and other things. 
The rats were cunning. They didn’t 
throw me into a feverish state of alarm 
right away, and cause me to create safe- 
guards against them. Thev knew that I 
would open with a small stock and increase 
it with the growth of my business. So 
they held off for a while. 

“Customers came, and from a single 
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side of beef my stock grew in two weeks, 
until you might have thought that I 
slaughtered a whole herd every day. 
My provisions were not molested. I 
grew careless. A few rats came nosing 
around occasionally, but they satisfied 
themselves from the waste-box. They were 
well-behaved rats,—kind-hearted, honest 
rats. They were not going to make a 
nuisance of themselves. They won my 
confidence and I trusted them. I had 
never taken their census, and did not know 
that there were millions of them. I 
thought there were only a few hundred 
thousands. A double-barreled shot-gun 
stood in one corner of my room. I awoke 
early one morning, and saw from my bunk 
a dozen rats sitting in a circle around it. 
They appeared to take a deep interest in 
the thing, but left suddenly when I showed 
signs of life. 

“A little incident occurred about this 
time that made me think that there might 
be something more in a Sacramento rat 
than mere depravity. One day I left the 
shop in the care of my young man, and 
strolled a short distance below town. A 
bayou barred my further progress, and I 
seated myself on the bank, without any 
definite aim, and fell into a reverie. I sai 
there as quiet and motionless as a king- 
fisher. Did you ever see a kingfisher wait- 
ing for a chance to dive after something ? 
They are as motionless as if they were 
dead and stuffed. Well, presently a rat 
came down from the brush upon the oppo- 
site bank. It was followed by another and 
another until there were five at the 
water’s edge. They appeared to hold a 
consultation, and then separated, trotting 
independently up and down the stream, 
as if they were looking for something. 
Then they held another consultation. 
There appeared at first to be a difference 
of opinion among them; but finally 
all started off together and went a short 
distance down stream and disappeared in 
a patch of tules. I could see that there 
was something going on in there. After 
a little while they came out, each dragging 
a bulrush, which they deposited together 
at the place where they held their first 
council, and close to the water’s edge. 
Then they went to work as if they were 
trying to do something they had never 
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done before and did n’t know exactly how 
to manage it. They launched their 
tules into the water one by one, and almost 
drowned themselves in a vain effort to con- 
struct a raft out of them. One big fellow 
acted as superintendent; but he didn’t 
appear to know anything more about ship- 
building than the others did, and their 
tules floated away with the stream. There 
seemed to be a good deal of dissatisfaction 
among them, and finally the workers 
struck. Mr. Superintendent delivered an 
excited harangue and worked himself 
into a frenzy. At last he rushed up into the 
jungle and returned presently with an- 
other detachment of a half-dozen. I re- 
solved to remain quiet and see what all 
this meant. 

“A little while was spent in reconnoit- 
ering, and then the whole posse started off 
together up the stream. In less than ten 
minutes they came swimming down with 
a big chunk of wood which they steered to 
the place they seemed to have fixed upon 
for an embarcadero. They held it secure- 
ly as close to shore as they could get, owing 
to the shoaling of the water, while the 
superintendent galloped up the bank and 
into the jungle again. When he appeared 
it was at the head of a procession of a 
dozen or more, dragging the apparently 
dead body of one of their comrades. The 
movements of the pall-bearers were not 
sufficiently solemn for a funeral occasion, 
and I observed during their frequent 
pauses in the descent, that the corpse was 
still languidly alive, but either helplessly 
sick or disabled. 

“Tt was now becoming evident that the 
floating chunk was to be used for trans- 
portation purposes, and in this connection 
a serious problem had to be solyved—one 
that required brain as well as muscular 
force. How was the sick rat to be trans- 
ferred from shore to the float, across water 
two feet wide and deepening from one 
inch at the edge to six outside? The thing 
was becoming intensely interesting, and 
if I had had a dozen double-barreled shot- 
guns I would not have interrupted the pro- 
ceedings. I was anxious to see how much 
wisdom a rat could muster, and besides 
they were engaged in a noble work. 

“You may not believe me when I te!! 
you how they managed it; but I assure 
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you it is a fact, every word of it. You 
know that a rat can stand on its hind feet 
and lift its head high up, though it can’t 
do much walking in that posture. Well, 
these fellows formed two lines about six 
inches apart, all standing erect, and a 
dozen rats in each line, the largest taking 
the deepest water, and two got up on the 
float. Then those on shore lifted the 
patient gently with their teeth and passed 
it to the two next to them; they received 
it with their teeth and passed it on to the 
next two, and they to the next, and so on 
until it reached the float, where it was 
taken by those on board and dragged up 
to the high and dry upper deck, the two 
attendants remaining with the patient to 
prevent it from sliding off into the water 
during the voyage across the stream. It 
required the united efforts of the escort, 
swimming and pushing behind and along- 
side, to hold the float against the current 
and direct its course almost straight 
across. They landed a short distance 
below where I sat, and in a better harbor 
than that from which they started. The 
same tenderness and skill they had before 
displayed was exercised in landing the 
patient and getting it up to the top of the 
steep bank, when they disappeared among 
the weeds and brush, leaving me wrapt 
in wonder and admiration at the human 
qualities that so disreputable a thing as 
a rat can display when it is in the right 
mood. 

““T returned to my shop with a better 
opinion of rats than -I ever had before or 
since. A little later on they entirely for- 
teited my good opinion and I only wanted 
the opportunity to revel in a carnival of 
their extermination. 

“ Soon after this side-show at the bayou 
the rats began to grow troublesome at the 
shop. The reason why they had not paid 
their respects to my stock of meat, was 
simply because my house was new and 
built almost air-tight, a few only having 
found a way in, and they kept it a secret. 
Now they came through a dozen private 
entrances of their own creation, and soon 
made it apparent that their ideas of 
honesty were unorthodox. My young man 
had warned me against them, but between 
misplaced confidence in the animals 
themselves and a mistaken belief that 
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everything that a rat would pine for was 
cut of their reach, I adopted no extra- 
ordinary measures for protection. 

“One night I went to a fandango at 
Sutter’s Fort, leaving the shop in charge 
of my clerk. The festivities, which had a 
sort of religious significance, being the 
festival of some saint, were kept up all 
night. The decorations and perform- 
ances were extremely unique and elabo- 
rate and attracted a large crowd of 
spectators, most of whom remained to see 
the affair through. I left at three o’clock 
in the morning, and on arriving home was 
surprised at finding the shop front-door 
standing open. Upon entering I was 
instantly assailed by something that threw 
me backward to the floor and almost 
smothered and crushed me with its weight 
as it passed like a great wave over my 
prostrate form. For a few moments the 
house seemed to be coming to pieces, and 
it was at least a minute, though it seemed 
an hour, before I was .allowed to regain 
my feet. Terrified, I retreated from the 
house and hunted up one of the night 
patrol, to whom I related the circum- 
stances as they occurred and impressed 
me. He went back with me to the shop 
and with his little bull’s-eye lantern 
lighted, got behind me as we approached 
the door. I reversed the order of the pro- 
cession and invited him as a matter of 
courtesy to go in first. I assured him 
of the glory there was in it, and he ac- 
cepted the honor. The little bull’s-eye 
lantern was brought into service and 
flashed its ray upon festoons of bare bones 
hanging from the hooks and stripped to 
whiteness. What a spectacle! Whole 
carcasses had disappeared ! 

The officer said: “ Rats! The rats have 
ruined you, man!” 

“ ‘Rats?’ I said. 
elephant—-two of them. 
up my whole stock!’ 

“ He asked me how much meat I had.” 

“T said, ‘A whole herd. Why, look ai 
the bones! ’ 

“< Where ’s 
asked. 

“<*Blamed if I know,’ I replied. ‘I 
expect they have eaten him up, too.’ 

“We went into the living-room to see 
if he was there. I expected to find the 


‘I thought it was an 
They ’ve eaten 


your young man?’ he 
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fellow’s bones fleshless in the bunk, but 
there was no trace of him there. 

“A glance around disclosed the fact 
that my provisions had gone the way 
of the beef. On the floor an empty flour- 
sack lay in shreds. Flour was scattered 
all over the room. The bacon was eaten 
up, except the rind. Every crumb of bread 
was devoured. Coffee and tea were 
strewed broadcast, and mixed up with 
sugar. Candle, tallow, soap, bacon-grease, 
baking-powders, shoe-blacking, flour, dried 
apples, shot and salt were mixed up 
and spread about in daubs. The rats had 
held a high jinks, and I had paid the ex- 
pense. ‘The money-till in the shop was 
empty. 

“As the morning wore on, the patrolman 
and I continued our investigations and 
learned that my young man had patron- 
ized a saloon pretty liberally the night 
before and had left it about 11 o’clock 
as drunk as a lord. He probably then re- 
turned to the shop, cleaned out the till, 
and decamped, leaving the front-door 
open. At all events, I never either saw or 
heard of him from that day to this. He 
didn’t get much out of the till, for I 
seldom left enough in it over night to pay 
a thief for his trouble of sneaking in. 

“T resolved to renew my stock and con- 
tinue the business, and went the next 
morning to a corral just outside of town 
to look at some beef cattle. On returning 
I found my door broken open and the 
house in charge of men who barred my en- 
trance and asked what I wanted. 

“JT thought that was cool, and said I 
wanted to go into my house. I demanded 


to know who they were and why they were 
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there. I was given to understand that [ 
was a squatter and would have to emigrate 
from these particular premises. 

“This was the first intimation I ever 
had of any dispute about land-titles. 1 
ran off to a lawyer with my deeds. He 
looked at them and told me that I had 
only a squatter’s title, which was n’t worth 
the paper it was written on. My whole 
batch of lots was in the same category. 
The lawyer charged me fifty dollars for 
this piece of information. I went back 
to the house and demanded pay for my 
improvements. The men laughed at me 
and asked me if I would take a check on 
Priest, Lee & Co. Perhaps you remember 
them ? ” 

I did,—the scamps! 

“Well, that was adding insult to injury. 
However, I was generously permitted te 
remove all my personal effects. I had an 
auction sale and left Sacramento. Shortly 
after that the squatter riots occurred and 
in the litigation that followed, Sutter's 
grant was sustained and I was out and 
injured. 

“JT did clerical work for a shipping 
firm in San Francisco for about a year 
and then returned to my old home in 
England, a wiser if not a richer man. 
Still I often feel as if I would love to see 
California again.” 

The train had now arrived at East 
Croydon where Mr. Morneywaite took 
leave of me with a hearty shake of the 
hand, expressing his great pleasure at 
having met with an old forty-niner. 

I complimented him on his intimate 
acquaintance with Sacramento rats, but 
especially upon his strict fidelity to facts. 
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By LAURA 


NY one of ordinary intelligence 
can manufacture a photograph. 
So many ordinary intelligences 
have discovered this fact that our high- 
ways and byways are littered with dis- 
torted reflections of nature. The camera 
has become the symbol of degenerate art. 
The unthinking photographer presses the 
button and leaves the rest to fate; and 
fate was ever a poor manager. Thought 
is an unknown quantity among the great 
majority, which rushes with fever excite- 
ment toward the newest diversion, forget- 
ful of the fact that to attain without 
concentration is out of the natural order of 
things, and not realizing that he who 
hopes for a result unearned only drifts at 
the mercy of the tide. No machine can 
be a substitute for mind, and there are no 
short cuts to’success. The way is long and 
tedious. However, there is always a mi- 
nority, possessing sober discretion, which 
toils perseveringly, and in photography as 
among other arts and crafts, we find the 
faithful few striving for the truth. And 
this truth is a universal law which com- 
mands things artistic as well as natural. 
Nothing can be gained through super- 
ficial effort, but analysis will solve many 
problems. While recognizing the limita- 
tions of photography as compared with 
painting, one can still see its advantages. 
The camera as a means toward an end 
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plays a more important part than the tools 
of an artist, as the latter must spend years 
ir learning to copy nature with mechani- 
cal fidelity before his equipment is parallel 
with that of the man with the camera. 
Not until one is master of technique can 
he produce a work of art. Thus, viewed in 
the light of a labor-saving machine, the 
“amera scores its greatest victory. Still 
it is but a means to an end, and the pic- 
ture possibilities are in the photographer. 

His choice of subjects is necessarily 
limited, for imaginary fancies must be dis- 
pelled. The chimerical is dispensed with, 
proving photography a true child of our 
century. This age does not chase elusive 
shadows, but it chains the sunbeams, 
using them as a medium for soul expres- 
sion; for what we call soul in a picture 
is but another name for symmetry, har- 
mony—the perfect blending of idea and 
expression. The painter may attain it; 
why not the photographer? He knows 
that a desire to give form to his thoughts 
and dreams is not sufficient in itself, how- 
ever intense the desire, however beautiful 
the thought. But if the incentive be 
strong enough, he will enter the prosaic 
land of why and wherefore and dig for 
himself in the hard, unyielding rock the 
reasons and laws which must support the 
castle he would rear. He learns that the 
camera not only reflects what is before it, 














In Modern Street Dress 


but that it also reflects the intelligence 
back of it,—the intelligence that knows 
why simplicity in composition is pleasing 
and knows how to accentuate the impor- 
tant parts by repressing the superfluous,— 
that understands the affinity between cer- 
tain lines and emotions and controls the 
innumerable subtle influences that exist 
in composition. It is the same intelli- 
gence that gives quality to a painting, 
recognizing natural laws as the basis of 
so-called inspiration. Assuredly the 
camera can idealize. 


In portraiture especially the photog- 
rapher has a wide field. He can ap- 
proach the painter on almost common 
ground. Each should be in sympathy with 
his model, and each should be a keen ob- 
server of character, and by using the 
artistic intelligence each may produce 
pictures that will live. The character- 
istics peculiar to the model are noted. If 
beautiful, they are accented; if not, they 
are modified in the lighting and posing 
of the subject. How few of the portraits 
we ordinarily see show any attempt at 
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The Picture Possibilities of Photography 


composition! The aim has been, not 


: realism—far from it !—but elaboration of 


meaningless detail in costume and sur- 
roundings, and elimination of character- 
istic detail in the face. The ordinary 
portrait-photographer seems consumed by 
an inordinate desire to make things round 
and smooth. The furrows of age, those 
telltale signs of one’s journey through life, 
are carefully molded and rounded in the 
retouching of a negative until the subject 
and the twenty other victims on the shelf 
are as alike as peas in a pod—and about 
as much like peas as human beings. But 
these are the picture impossibilities of 
photography, and have little to do with 
our subject, simply serving by comparison 
to strengthen true art. 

The costumes of to-day are not particu- 
larly picturesque, and present a difficult 
problem in the composing of a picture. 
And the matter of dress is an important 
one, for the reason that a true portrait 
should be typical of the epoch as well as 
of the individual. It is oftentimes a great 
temptation to ignore the claims of realism 





A Happy Subject 
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In a Fashion of Long Ago 


in that direction, in spite of Herr Teufels- 
drockh’s assertion of “the omnipotent 
virtue of clothes.” At any rate, the less 
conspicuous the drapery, the more satis- 
factory the portrait. 

Portraiture affords the student more 
freedom in the exercise of his individual- 
ity than does the study of landscape. 
Nature is unruly and refuses to be 
governed by the photographer. She is like 
a child, and must be taken unawares. She 
arranges the light to suit herself, and 
oftentimes spoils a good effect by introdu- 
cing some useless detail. A painter could 
leave out what would be detrimental to 
his picture, but the photographer must ac- 
cept the inevitable and look for subjects 
with unity. Ready-made compositions are 
scarce; so the really good landscapes are 
few. We see many attractive bits of lighi 
and shade—things that catch the atten- 
tion but do not hold it. We feel that 
Ruskin was right when he said that con- 
trast heightens the splendor of beauty, but 
lessens its influence. 
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It must be confessed that happy acci- 
dent has produced many of the good out- 
of-door pictures, and especially among 
those subjects that combine figures and 
landscape. Snap-shots in a crowded street 
are apt to have a charm of candor sufli- 
cient to compensate for the lack of more 
conventional virtues. It is the same with 
studies of children; for it being simply 
impossible to do more than arrange the 
light and background for these restless 
subjects, one must again accept the inevi- 
table and trust to the artlessness of the 
child to supply the whole value of the 
picture. 

Conscientious study being limited, ow- 
ing to the inability of the camera to com- 
pose, we find, then, that the greatest 
picture possibilities lie in the field of por- 
traiture; and there is great hope, judging 
from the signs of the times, that these pos- 
sibilities may be fulfilled, and that our 
grandchildren will number among their art 
treasures, truly beautiful photographs of 
their friends—photographs so far removed 
from apparent mechanical process that 
they will rank with the handiwork of the 
masters. 
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A Study on the Monterey Coast— By Oscar Maurer 


The illustrations with this article serve 
in part as examples of what we have said 
in the foregoing. The portrait of a lady 
in modern street-dress combines the char- 
acter of the subject with a costume of the 
day, which, however, would not be out of 
place in any time, as it displays a certain 
grace of line that conforms to the human 
proportions. The student of portraiture 
may indeed be thankful when such incon- 
gruities as hoop-skirts or balloon-sleeves do 
not engage the feminine fancy. 

Another epoch, far removed from to- 
day, is illustrated in the study of a head on 
page 243. The demands of fashion of that 
time also were tempered with sense, and 
any artist would feel a thrill of admiration 
when viewing the simplicity of the hair- 
dressing. This picture serves well to show 
what a change costume will make. This 
up-to-date woman dons the dress of her 
great-grandmother, and immediately is 
transported to the days of spinning-wheels 
and demure maidens. 

A man’s personality must indeed be 
strong if he is to be distinguished from 
his brothers; for they all dress alike and 
the stiff white collar is invariably a stum- 
































The Picture Possibilities of Photography 


bling-block for the portrait artist. One 
would almost wish that fashion would pre- 
scribe décolleté for the men as well as for 
their sisters. This is a strange iron rule 
we are subject to, where the outlaw from 
polite society finds no joy in the freedom 
of sun-exposed neck, but toils for the day 
when he may enter the bondage of collar: 

The thought ef Velasquez’s head of 
ZEsop touches our hearts right here, its 
rugged liberty reaching the extreme of the 
unconventional. 

While our hearts are still responsive to 
a touch of sympathy, let us contemplate 
this happy little maid emerging from the 
shadow. One may wonder what she sees 
to amuse her so decidedly, but one is al- 
most sure that it is not the traditional 
bird of the conventional photograph-ga!- 
lery. She surely is a living evidence of the 
joy of having one’s picture taken in the 
modern way. Dear little possibilities! 
these children, free from the shackles of 
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acquired error, and knowing but one law 
—to laugh. 

Every one gives his own interpretation 
to a picture, but this study of the Mon- 
terey Coast possesses a charm and indi- 
viduality of its own which will appeal to 
the best there is in the observer. It is 
an excellent example of subtle beauty, 
with its quiet, strong influence. 

A bit of bright sunlight on the Bay of 
San Francisco is by the same artist, and 
calls forth entirely different emotions, 
although of a pleasing kind. The people 
of San Francisco are waking up to the fact 
that photography may be an art, and the 
growing appreciation is manifested by the 
interest shown at the exhibitions. Perhaps 
it would not be out of place to speak here 
of an exhibition of photographs now con- 
templated by the Hopkins Institute of 
Art. It will be held some time during the 


coming winter, and pictures are expected 
from different parts of the United States 
as well as from the local artists. 





A Study on San Francisco Bay — By Oscar Maurer 











A SALVAGE BUREAU 


By EVA V. CARLIN 


ANY a word seems to carry such 
stores of significance in it that 
every time we see or hear its use 

we needs must think of its derivation and 
the devious ways by which it has come 
into every-day usage. 

But in the later era, when society is 
assuming new relations and aspects, and 
accommodating old traditions and customs 
to new conditions, it becomes necessary to 
open all the terms of the social order, that 
we may pour into them additional signifi- 
cance; not always a new meaning, but an 
additional import, for happier and nobler 
beliefs and ideals have come into these 
later centuries. This has been the case 
with the word salvage, so closely related to 
Salvation, a word that has done mighty 
service in the world of thought and reli- 
gion. 

“ Salvage—That part of the property 


that survived the peril and is saved,” is 
the meaning of the term as it occurs in the 
vocabulary of commercial and maritime 
law. However, the intrinsic idea of the 
root word, to save, “ to wrest or keep from 
impending evil of any kind,” appears 
more fully in still another definition of 
salvage: “The property saved from 
danger or destruction by the extraordi- 
nary and voluntary exertions of the sal- 
vors.” 

Because of the threefold suggestiveness 
of the word therefore—the property saved, 
the impending danger, and the voluntary 
efforts toward rescue—it is a most fitting 
term by which to describe a certain quiet 
philanthropic movement comprising a 
cluster of helpful undertakings occupying 
with benign forces almost two sides of a 
block in West Oakland. 

It is one thing to devise a social scheme, 





Sunshine Corner 

















A Salvage Bureau 


and it is quite another to carry it out sym- 
pathetically and wisely; but an illustra- 
tion of both phases—the plan, and its 
administration—is furnished by “ Sun- 
shine Corner,” (to use its local name,) a 
center of disinterestedness, whose spiritual 
nerves throb with life six days in the 
week, not alone for the enterprising, nor 
yet the poor, but for the needs of the 


neighborhood as a whole. The recent 
characterization of Hull House Social 


Settlement in Chicago by the Dean of Ely 
might fitly be applied to its Oakland 
miniature—* A bright sunshiny center of 
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tribute to the population, the most con- 
spicuous types being the Italians and the 
Portuguese, low-browed and_ill-favored, 
who look with surliness on visitors who 
come to spy out the nakedness of the land. 
As a class they are more anxious for what 
they can get than what they can learn. 
One does not find much contented squalor 
among them; but there is intense jealousy 
of inspection and interference, thus call- 
ing for great tact in dealing with them. 
In general, it is a hard-working popula- 
tion. There are those, however, who could 
not find work if they would; some would 


Taread and Needle 


friendship in a weary wilderness of mean 
streets.” 

The district under consideration lies 
south of Seventh Street between Oakland 
Point and the locality where California’s 


first Vacation School experiment was 
tried. It is as if one had turned dowa 
the leaf there at Third and Linden 


Streets, then opening the book some dis- 
tance farther on, at Third and Peralta 
Streets, the reader finds another chapter 
of similar conditions and problems. It is 
un ugly locality, lined with small, unat- 
tractive, crowded dwellings; it is not un- 
common to find a family occupying only 
one room. The region is traversed by 
numerous lines of railways. Claim is 
made that twenty-one nationalities con- 


not if they could; and some when they 
can and do work, make the omnipresent 
saloon their savings-bank, a bank which 
takes in good money but pays out onky 
worthless tokens. It is-an unsavory spot 
in moral and material aspects, and gives 
weight to the statement that the modern 
city is a constant confession of social 
failure. Indeed, it is not difficult to 
imagine the city sitting in the center and 
judging all the inhabitants, placing the 
fortunate, the powerful and the prosper- 
ous on its right hand among all things 
desirable, and saying to others, “ Sit thou 
on my left.” And here there is a lack of 
churches, parks, playgrounds, reading- 
rooms, and all remedial agencies, but a 
surfeit of saloons, for beer is at once the 
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alleviation and the perpetuation of 
poverty. 

Into this miserable, neglected region of 
Oakland a teacher fearlessly took her way 
in the summer of 1886 to beckon the 
children before it should be too late to 
influence their lives. A free kindergar- 
ten, numbering thirty children, was 
opened in a little wooden building, the 
former premises of a liquor-saloon. The 
school was supported by private subscrip- 
tion for two years; then an organization 
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From this grain of mustard-seed in 
Oakland has grown a good-sized tree, 
nourished by the personal, friendly in- 
fluence of one woman, who, becoming in- 
terested in the kindergarten a dozen years 
ago, and with no theory other than to meet 
the apparent needs of the neighborhood, 
has established one after the other a 
sewing-school, a Girls’ Club, a Boys’ Club, 
a Mothers’ Meeting, Kitchen Garden 
classes, and a most unique enterprise, 
known as a Salvage Bureau. 








Girls’ Recreation Room 


was formed with a board of managers, and 
the school became permanent, supported 
by monthly subscriptions. Six hundred 
children have had the loving ministrations 
of that kindergarten. 

Weighty were the words of Richard 
Watson Gilder, who has done so much to 
secure kindergartens for New York: 
“ Plant a free kindergarten in any quarter 
of this overcrowded metropolis, and you 
have begun then and there the work of 
making better lives, better homes, better 
citizens and a better city.” 


“Many of the so-called philanthropic 
movements of the day are only the me- 
chanical whirling of the spindles by hand, 
with the vital fires utterly gone out in the 
furnaces below,” wrote Bishop Brooks. 
Not so with the several activities of Sun- 
shine Corner; each is designed to 
stimulate and develop the virtues the com- 
munity is most in need of—industry, per- 
severance, patience, dexterity, economy, 
cleanliness, and thrift. The work is 
many-sided and flexible, and sometimes 
leads far afield from its starting-point; 




















but in following it you feel that you. tra- 
verse the uplands of effort and breathe an 
atmosphere both bracing and pure. 

The most apparent need of the neigh- 
borhood seemed to be a sewing-school. Its 
founder rented a larger house than that 
occupied by the kindergarten and at a 
short distance from it. At the first meet- 
ing forty girls were enrolled from the ages 
of eight to thirteen. Twenty of these 
original pupils are now in the garment- 
class together with others who have passed 
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imposed work. The method of instruction 
is known as the St. Paul system. When 
the children are able to thread the needle 
and knot the thread without assistance, 
they are given colored wools and squares 
of canvas on which are lines to guide the 
tiny wavering fingers; then follow the 
simple tasks of seam and overcasting ; 
then the napery-stitch on German linen. 
These mastered, there follow overhanding, 
the hemming of sheets and measuring of 
the hems, the putting in of striped 
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Girls’ Sitting Room—Rest and Comfort 


through the nine grades of advancement 
required by the sewing-class. The mem- 
bers of the garment-class are under the 
instruction of a skilled paid teacher three 
hours each week. They cut and make 
their own wearing apparel, and it is inter- 
esting to note that no member of the class 
is over fifteen years of age. 

The sewing-school has always been 
under the constant care and supervision 
of its founder, assisted by voluntary 
teachers, busy “women of leisure,” so- 
called. Some of these young ladies have 
not missed a Tuesday in years, allowing 
nothing to interfere with their self- 





patches, with accurate matching, of 
stripes, then gathering and back-stitching, 
till the children are able to sew with 
reasonable quickness and neatness, when 
instruction in the garment-class is the re- 
ward for their diligence. Every garment 
they make is given them at a nominal 
price of ten or fifteen cents to make them 
feel that they give an equivalent for what 
they receive, though, to be sure, the 
material upon which they sew is usually 
a gift to the class. The sewing-hour is a 
pretty scene. The room on the lower floor 
of the Settlement House is bright with 
flowers. There is a piano, and a few good 
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pictures on the wall, among them Strutt’s 
“A little child shall lead them,” which is 
intensely significant of the intimate rela- 
tion with the children that Sunshine 
Corner maintains, thereby influencing the 
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lessly, for Margie is lame. Her beautiful 
eyes fill you with haunting memories of 
the Sphinx—they see beyond. 

Here is a prematurely old child, an 
Italian girl of thirteen, clad in mourning 


They Claim Sunshine Corner 


homes. The one hundred and thirty girls 
seated in tiny sewing-chairs are grouped 
about low tables under the guidance of the 
several volunteer teachers. The chiidren 
sew from three to five o’clock, and during 
that time there is a busy hum of voices, 
childish laughter and words of counsel and 
encouragement strangely mixed. Some- 
times, though rarely now, there are tearful 
complaints sure to be met with patient 
cheerfulness and helpfulness. The clos- 
ing time comes all too soon, to judge by 
the expressions of childish dismay. The 
work is folded up and ticketed, ready to 
be put away till the next time of meeting, 
and in song we catch the refrain of their 
motto on the wall, “If our work we do, 
and are happy too—” 

It is a picture to remember, filled with 
pathetic beauty. 

There is orphaned Margie, only eight 
years old; her baby sister was burned to 
death last week in the absence of the old 
grandmother. One little foot drags help- 


for her mother recently killed by the 
Seventh-Street local train. She is the sole 
housekeeper and home-maker for her 


father, two brothers, and a sister. How 
the great sad, hopeless eyes lighten as her 
teacher tells her she may enter the gar- 
ment-class next week! 

The Girls’ Recreation Club, embracing 
within its hospitable organization all the 
older girls of the neighborhood, grew very 
naturally out of the sewing-class. The 
club has at its disposal a large, artistically 
furnished room where the girls are wel- 
come every evening they choose to come. 
Here they find a teacher of fancy sewing, 
books and magazines, rest and comfort. 

The members of the Girls’ Club bear 
with indulgent patience the sounds of the 
Boys’ Club in the rooms below. This 
organization, which now numbers sixty- 
eight, had its origin in the wide-awake 
boy-instinet to find out what is going on, 
the instinct that leads to exploration of 
new territory and a share therein, by con- 
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quest, if necessary. So, when the brothers 
of the girls gathered in troops outside the 
building and peered trough the windows, 
they were invited within to participate 
and finally to organize by themselves. 
The first requirement, growing in time 
to be a privilege, was that of washing up, 
and the appliances for a thorough course 
in “Scrubology” and “Soapology,” to 
use General Booth’s terms, were stationed 
in the yard in the rear of the house. How 
they scrub! Soon below the collar, be- 
yond the wrist-band, and at length they 
wash for the sake of being clean. One 
sees the instinctive recognition that 
courtesy and refinement have a charm ex- 
cellent to aspire to, exhibited in the 
furnishings of their club-room, all deli- 
cate blue and white—“ because they look 
real clean,” said the boys in expressing 
their preference; the mirror, with a white 
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Brooks, Washington—portraits with char- 
acter written upon their faces to fire and 
touch the heart of a boy. 

The first steps of the club were work in 
stamped leather, the making of rope-mats 
and scrap-books, playing of games, 
and military drill has recently been 
added; but these have more than a sur- 
face value—they are the open door to what 
lies deeper and beyond in Boys’ Club work 
if it is to have lasting results—that is the 
imperative necessity for a definite and 
positive training of their higher selves. 

In all the business matters of the club 
the Arnoldian principle of self-govern- 
ment has been developed, and there is a 
deeper significance in their boyish usages 
than one is at first disposed to admit. A 
student of moral and social phenomena 
as presented by the development of a 
primitive society, would find muen 


Little Housekeepers 


Irame, the pretty blue and white china 
ranged on the mantel-shelf, all intact, are 
mute witnesses that the utmost carefulness 
is observed in the rooms. The pictures 
are all good strong portraits—Phillips 


material for serious thought in a close 
study of the acts and opinions of these 
hoys in their meetings when occasions 
arise for doing justice or for making 
laws. There is a spontaneity that recalls 








A Kitchen Garden—Demonstrative Cooking Lessons 


the childhood of the human race; traits 
of the instincts of a rudimentary society, 
and the democratic character of primitive 
customs survive in their meetings, which 
reproduce on a small scale an institution 
as old as history—the public assembly or 
folk-moot. 

To be sure, there is unmistakable evi- 
dence of the influence of modern environ- 
ment and methods in shaping their ideas, 
as when, for instance, they persistently 
“stuffed the ballot-box” in their first 
elections. There is another story per- 
taining to the very early days of the club 
that the founder is fond of telling, though 
it vividly recalls her own discomfiture. 
One evening some visitors from up-town 
had contributed to the pleasure and 
amusement of the club, and Mrs. W-: q 
anxious perhaps to show off her boys, 
whom she had been gently leading to 
observe the small amenities of social inter- 
course, said in her most persuasive 
accents: “ Now, boys, what can we give 
our friends that they would like to have, 
and that will show how much we appreci- 
ate their kindness to us?” With the ut- 
most good will and sincerity the boys 
shouted, “A glass of beer!” The answer 
typified the social life of their knowledge 
in whose expressions a simple “ Thank 
you ” held no place of honor. 





These boys who claim Sunshine Corner 
as their own have urgent needs at present. 
A gymnasium would be the very best thing 
they could have to afford the wholesome 
amusement which their active natures 
crave. Also there is need for a carpentry 
class—or, rather, sloyd—by which should 
be understood educative handwork in 
wood, iron, or other suitable material. 
Between sloyd and carpentry there is a 
vast difference, which has been defined by 
Herr Otto Salomon, principal of the 
Sloyd Training School at Naas, Sweden, 
thus: “Carpentry gives attention to the 
work; sloyd to the worker.” This train- 
ing of the mind through the eye and the 
hand meets a response in the child’s own 
nature that cannot fail to be a power in 
shaping his life. The intelligent exercise 
of his creative instincts puts blood and 
bone and energy and ambition into the 
most flaccid-looking boy. 

But, more than all else, the Boys’ Club 
needs the personal influence of a man to 
supplement the woman’s influence under 
whose fostering care the work has grown. 
He must be a man of strength and truth 
—strong, that he may guide the boys 
along the difficult path of self-help; true, 
that he may be to the boys an example 
of what his high ideal has in mind for 
them to become. He must have a heart 
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filled with love that he may exercise infi- 
nite patience, unwearied gentleness, never- 
failing courtesy, and a spirit of constant 
service toward these whose first thought 
is not that of gratitude. 

One of the most satisfactory of the vari- 
ous activities of the Settlement is the 
Kitchen Garden Class, in which fifty little 
girls are being trained in the basic prin- 
ciples of the art of making homely duties 
beautiful and home comfortable, by a sys- 
tem combining songs, exercises, and plays 
referring to the details of domestic work. 
They learn bed-making, sweeping and 
dusting, scrubbing, kindling of fires, ar- 
rangement of a dinner-table and serving 
the several courses, all laundry processes 
and similar household services, using 
miniature domestic apparatus, and acquir- 
ing very easily and naturally the order, 
precision, and neatness so essential in the 
performance of such duties. The Little 
Housekeepers’ building adjoins the Set- 
tlement yard, and contains two rooms. 
One is a laundry, complete as to appli- 
ances—washing-machine, baskets, tubs, 
even to the smallest accessories. The other 
room is charmingly fitted up; the color- 
scheme is green and white, appearing in 





the curtains, cushions, and dishes ar- 
ranged on shelves within reach of the 
childish arms; the wall-paper is a design 
of medallions illustrative of various phases 
of child-life. 

This beautiful “garden” has borne 
much good fruit, one of the choicest bits 
being the following: A few years ago a 
little black-browed Italian girl, ill-tem- 
pered both by nature and home treatment, 
made her appearance at the sewing-school. 
She was always a disturbing element, and 
made little progress in the work. Time 
and again she was pronounced incorri- 
gible by those in charge, who urged that she 
be sent away. The wise leader said, “ If 
necessary, send all the others away, but 
she is the one who needs our care.” Pa- 
tience and gentleness and sympathy won 
their way, and the child’s heart woke to 
love and gratitude in the classes of the 
Kitchen Garden, where she found her 
true vocation. She is now a faithful, 
trusted, and most efficient care-taker at 
the Settlement. 

The term “ Kitchen Garden” was an 
adaptation of the word “ kindergarten ” 
by Miss Emily Huntington, and applied 
by her to the plan of work used in the first 
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Industrial School of New York, in 1876. 
She writes: “There was a suitability in 
the name, borrowed from an old-fashioned 
vegetable garden where the homely, neces- 
sary, substantial things of life grew; for 
from little hints or seeds should grow 
much adding to the comfort and beauty of 
a home.” 

The garden is as old as man. “ The 
Lord God planted a garden eastward in 
Eden, and there he put the man he had 
formed,” runs the old story, with its par- 
able of life—a garden, bright, warm, joy- 
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and the school deserves cordial support. 
It employs a skilled instructor of cooking, 
whose methods include both theory and 
practice, and are adapted to pupils of all 
ages. The courses of instruction and the 
ultimate scope of the plan are fully set 
forth in The Domestic Science Monthly, 
a magazine published under the direction 
of the Domestic Science Department of 
the Oakland Club. 

Watching the scientific procedure of a 
class in the Oakland Cooking School re- 
calls an old story, which, true or not, 
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ous, where the sour crabs and thorny 
wildings of humanity may be turned into 
sweet and gracious fruit. 

If we can but bear with us the perfume 
of our Eden and the romance of the 
morning and the lavish heart of youth, 
there may always be “ summer savory ” in 
our lives. 

An interesting adjunct to the Settle- 
ment work is the cooking-school, or, rath- 
er, School of Domestic Science, held in a 
model kitchen recently built on an ad- 
joining lot, and equipped with the best 
possible appliances. This important edu- 
cational movement is undertaken with the 
view to make household labor competent, 


teaches that the kitchen and kitchen ac- 
complishments are not to be lightly con- 
sidered. Thus runs the story: When the 
fame of the celebrated philosopher Hera- 
clitus was at its height throughout Greece, 
there were certain persons that had a curi- 
osity to see so great a man. They came 
and, as it happened, found him warming 
himself in a kitchen. Surprised to see 
him in so humble a place, they hesitated 
to enter, whereupon the philosopher 
called out to them, “Enter boldly, for 
here too, there are gods.” 

For a long time cooking-schools have 
been established in Europe—not for ser- 
vants, but for the higher class of people. 


























‘Lhe late Empress of Austria had first to 
go through a regular course of instruction 
in housewifely arts before she was con- 
sidered qualified for her high position in 
the realm. All over our country a general 
interest in this matter has been awakened, 
for in these days of the increasing demand 
for the higher education of girls, house- 
keeping has been in danger of passing out 
of the hands of women in general. There 
is a great change from the time when it 
was the pride of every woman to be called, 
according to the New England idea and 
speech, “ capable.” 

It was in 1883, if the writer’s recollec- 
tion serves aright, that Miss Juliet Carson, 
then Superintendent of the New York 
School of Cookery, visited Oakland, and 
created considerable interest by her lec- 
tures in the subject of household science, 
advocating its teaching to girls side by 
side with literary instruction. The ex- 
periment will be tried during the coming 
year in the public schools of San Francis- 
co, but the initiative in organized practical 
training in domestic science has been un- 
dertaken by Oakland women. There is a 
free cooking-class for the children of Sun- 
shine Corner. Only those that have faith- 
fully completed the sewing-school and a 
certain amount of the Kitchen Garden 
work may attend, as a reward for their 
diligence. One of the members of the 
Boys’ Club, a bright-faced negro lad, is 
urgent in his wish to be allowed to enter 
both sewing and cooking classes. 

Nothing has so much influence on the 
moral as well as on the physical condition 
of the poor as the food they eat, and far 
too often the women upon whom depend 
the health of husband and children know 
too little about the preparation of food. A 
writer of authority upon such matters 
states that, in the course of investigations 
concerning the diet of working-people, it 
is astonishing to find how much money is 
spent in baking-powder—in some cases an 
amount exceeding that devoted to nourish- 
ing fare. 

The kitchen displays on its wall the fol- 
lowing: “ After much meditation and ex- 
perience, I have divined that it takes as 
much sense and refinement to cook a din- 
ner, wash and wipe a dish, make a bed as 
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it should be made, dust a room as it should 
be dusted, as goes to writing a novel or 
shining in high society.” And to that 
might well be added Ruskin’s specific def- 
inition: “ Cooking means a knowledge of 
herbs and balms, and all things savory; it 
means the economy of your great-grand- 
mothers, and with that you must unwe 
English thoroughness, French art, and 
Arabian hospitality.” 

There remains. yet another feature of 
Sunshine Corner to be described. It is, 
without doubt, the most unique of all, 
and bears as its specific title the suggestive 
name under which this article has grouped 
the collective action of the Settlement for 
the social recovery of its neighborhood. 
The term “Salvage Bureau,” as applied 
to a certain department of organized phil- 
anthropy, was first used in America in 
connection with the work done by The 
People’s Church, of St. Paul, in 1894, to 
relieve the strenuous situation of the un- 
employed of that city. 

A backward glance will recall that never 
before in the history of the United States 
were so many people out of work; fac- 
tories were closed, or running with re- 
duced forces; railroad employees were 
dismissed, or wages cut down; all crafts 
dependent upon finding work in the build- 
ing trades were inactive; thousands of 
people engaged in what the French’ call 
“the small industries” were in want, 
through no moral or intellectual defects, 
but through economic causes, the results 
of which were as impossible to avert as the 
natural calamities of fire and flood. The 
situation called for prompt, sensible, and 
well-planned efforts to prevent actual suf- 
fering and assist in the readjustment of 
times which were unmistakably out of 
joint. Perhaps in no other city was there 
more satisfactory co-operation among the 
allied forces of relief—municipal, private, 
and organized—than in St. Paul, where 
the plans were characterized by admirable 
judgment and based on the principles that 
the thing to give was work, and the giving 
should be done in the least conspicuous 
manner. 

The following letter of recent date from 
Rey. S. G. Smith, pastor of The People’s 


Church, was in reply to inquiries, and ex- 
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plains one effective measure employed in 
St. Paul :— 


I organized the Salvage Bureau after the 
methods of the Salvation Arm; in London 
work. The plan was simply to collect cast- 
off clothes and shoes, hire poor people to re- 
pair them, then sell them at a nominal price 
to the poor. We also begged broken furni- 
ture. We hired a team to go round the city 
and collect the things. 

The work was practically self-supporting: 
it was continued for three years. The young 
man whom I had put in charge of it going 
into Social Settlement work, I turned it over 
to him. It is a good and useful work under 
right conditions. 


A good and useful work it has proved to 
be at Sunshine Corner, since the adoption 
of the St. Paul idea, upon the suggestion 
of one familiar with the practical work- 
ing of the plan. 

The Salvage Bureau is held in connec- 
tion with the Mothers’ Meeting on Friday 
afternoons, where, through the medium of 
a friendly, social cup of tea, the head of 
the Settlement tries to come into closer 
personal relations with the limited and 
toilsome lives of the mothers, many of 
whom must bring up their children under 
conditions of which it is hard for the east 
side of Oakland to conceive; nor is the 
situation of the homes mere choice always, 
but because labor is not mobile. 

The Friday-afternoon procedure is very 
simple. The articles which have been 
donated for the purpose have been neatly 
repaired, and ticketed with a merely nomi- 
nal price before the hour of meeting, at 
which time the room is well filled with a 
motley array of mothers and babies. (The 
baby is the parenthesis, if the word may 
bear the quaint application, of nearly 
every class of meeting at the Settlement ; 
many a child would be deprived of the ad- 
vantage of sewing-school, kitchen-garden, 
or cooking-school, if “the baby ” were not 
allowed to come too. Of course, the priv- 
ilege is granted only in extreme cases. ) 

The Salvage Bureau is an instance of 
one standard of value, i. e. “ the capacity 
of an article to excite desire,” as defined 
by Professor Richard Ely. There are 
eager purchasers of old carpet and mat- 
ting, bedding and curtains, children’s out- 
grown clothing (it will fit some child), 
pots, pans, and kettles, bags, baskets, and 
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buckets, dishes, lamps, hats, shoes, gloves, 
ribbons, ice-cream freezer, stovepipe, 
chairs, and garden tools,—in fact every- 
thing that may be used in the domestic 
economy. 

Orders for goods, so to speak, are filed 
ahead for weeks. “ Do you think you can 
get me a pair of Number 4 shoes?” says 
one. “ Mother wants to know if you are 
going to have some carpet soon,” is the 
message brought by a child. Cheerfully 
comes the answer, “ Yes, I think I shall 
soon have some.” And it is pleasant to 
record that nearly always the faith in the 
happening is rewarded, and the articles 
are sent in from somewhere. 

Every article purchased at the Salvage 
Bureau is neatly wrapped up and tied, so 
that the transactions assume the dignity of 
store purchases. Every cent the buyers 
pay goes back into the Settlement work for 
rent, improvements, etc. Indeed, there is 
no regular income; the work is dependent 
on chance contributions, and yet the grow- 
ing needs are met by degrees. 

The Head says that if people would only 
send her what they throw away as useless, 
the stuff that always results from change 
of residence or at house-cleaning periods, 
Sunshine Corner would be entirely self- 
supporting. Beautiful alchemy that—the 
turning of waste materials into schools, 
libraries, gardens, baths, clubs, recreation- 
grounds, and other helpful agencies. 

It is here, in the Mothers’ Meetings. 
that one realizes the unvarnished facts of 
ignorance, greed, poverty, and degradation 
that exist in the community; but not the 
least interesting feature of the Salvage 
Bureau, which is thus made the medium of 
tactful, friendly association, is to see the 
result of confronting the problems of the 
neighborhood with an enlightened intelli- 
gence and a big heart, and a wide sym- 
pathy that does not impose upon these 
mothers what they ought to like, but seeks 
to secure for them what they need in the 
way they can best accept and assimilate. 
The out-reaching for better things is sur- 
prising, and they are often resourceful to 
a degree that puts the more fortunate to 
shame. 

When you wish to make a dark room 
light, you do not put out the darkness, but 
you let the light in, and the darkness goes, 
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The light from Sunshine Corner pene- 
trates many a dark spot. Gardens are 
planted from slips carried home by the 
children from sewing-school on “ flower- 
day”; sidewalks are swept because the 
boys, having undertaken to keep the Settle- 
ment pavement clean, carry their brooms 
still farther. There is a higher standaré 
of neatness in the neighborhood—it is the 
old story of the blue teapot—they “ must 
live up to it,” and many a room has imitat- 
ed the refined simplicity of the club-rooms. 
Better manners prevail. The Settlement 
is a barrier to the establishment of any 
more saloons in the neighborhood. There 
are instances of fathers sobered and led to 
provide for their little ones, and mothers 
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reclaimed from lives of idleness and hope- 
lessness. The “ gang” has been supplant- 
ed by the Boys’ Club, with its genuine 
remedial work of good reading, social 
training, and varied recreations. The Set- 
tlement makes possible the development of 
latent genius; it creates new lives and 
new tastes—it is really re-generating the 
next generation; it exercises a discrimin- 
ating charity with the spirit that belongs 
to the old word from which it is derived, 
and which belongs also to that word of 
later origin that has happily taken the 
place of the term “charity” in the Re- 
vised Version of the New Testament, so 
that now we read, “ Let all that ve do be 
done in love.” 


MRS. SKIMP JOINS THE ARMY 


- 


By A. K. 


RS. SKIMP was going home from 
M church, where she had been told 

again that she was a creeping, 
crawling, prostrate worm of the dust, and 
that she deserved to be trampled out of 
existence. Even the hymn had _ been 
selected to impress her that she was a 
helpless worm, and the preacher had, in 
conclusion, reminded her that finally she 
would be eaten by yet other prostrate 
worms. 

The prayers had been long, the discourse 
long, and, as she went along, pondering 
her low and crawling condition, she came 
upon a street-meeting of some Salvation 
Army people. She stopped and listened. 
These people had possessions and expecta- 
tions. A brother declared that he had a 
heart as white as snow. A sister lived 
without sin day by day. One expected a 
gold crown; another a mansion. How 
beautiful it seemed. And how strange it 
was that just at this moment a young 
woman should be telling what a creeping 
worm she had been, choked by the dust of 
the road of life, till the Power had lifted 
her to a place where she no longer groped, 
gasping and blinded by dust, but walked in 
God’s light erect, and saw His face! 
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Oh, how much better it was to be an 
erect worm than a creeper in dust! Mrs. 
Skimp heard strange things of the erect 
worm! It had come through blood, seas 
of blood! It had been under the blood, 
washed in the blood! Oh, its garments had 
been washed and were white! 

* The precious blood is just as red 
As when my Saviour died. 
The crimson flow for you, was shed—” 

Their song was made for her, sung for 
her. She went home humble and contrite, 
and, far on the way, voices followed her :— 
“You must get your sins forgiven, 

Ere the sun, ere the sun goes down; 

If you wish to go to heaven ' 

When the sun, when the sun goes down.” 


Her house was down on the mud-flats 
by the east shore of the bay. There were 
salt pools between the bay and what 
would have been the house-lot, had there 
been a fence. People and carts brought 
such leavings of the town as were not up 
to the junk-mark and dumped them by the 
bay for the tide to take away. 

She thought of her soul, born depraved, 
creeping always in the leavings of sin, 
helpless, predestined to woe by a God of 
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whose severity she had been oftener re- 
minded than of His love. 

She answered Marthy and Josie in a 
dream all day till the sun went down to 
the sea, turnifig all the salt-pools to blood, 
and the little white clouds to clots of 
blood, and every ripple on the bay to a 
ripple rising out of blood. 

She washed Monday, and the sun went 
down on her finished work. There was no 
splashing of water in the tub now, and 
she heard with perfect clearness the 
persistent voices that had been asking al! 
day :— 

“Do you wish to go to heaven 

When the sun goes down?” 

“ Hurry up and put on your shawl and 
cap, Josie; we ’re going to the Salvation 
Army Hall to see about the salvation 
they ’ve got there.” 

She heard the Army before she saw it, 
and she found it in the street. Through- 
out the remainder of the service she stood 
on the curb to be near the erect worm, 
who had a glorified look on her human 
face. 

She followed the Army to the hall and 
went in under crossed flags. A dilapi- 
dated comrade with no front teeth 
shouted, “ Glory!” as she went into the 


shall, which had no ventilators but the 


key-hole and the letter-slot when the door 
and the transom were shut. 

Hymns were sung noisily from the be- 
ginning, tambourines were shaken by 
muscular hands, and the drum _ was 
pounded immensely by a little comrade 
called Push, who looked inadequate but 
succeeded always. “Shout now and 
then,” said the lassie-captain, “all that 
feel so minded.” Then some one prayed 
while others thought on the Power and 
expected it. After this, testimonies were 
offered. 

Something that reminded one of a 
woman rose with a smile on her face and 
her handkerchief in a ball in both hands. 

“T’ve something so precious! I aint 
had it but a week.” 

She looked down at the handkerchief 
and began to pull it out by one corner. 
Mrs. Skimp watched to see what the 
precious something was, but it turned out 
not to be in the handkerchief. 

“It’s so precious! It’s hid in my 
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heart with Christ. I want to tell you 
about it.” 

She spoke at little intervals, and worked 
at the handkerchief nervously all the 
time. She twisted it around her fore- 
finger and took it off instantly and again 
wrapped up and unwrapped the finger. 

“It keeps my heart warm—always 
warm—to all the world— I want to tell 


you all about it— It’s so much when I 
ain’t got nothin’ else— An’ I ain’t had it 
but a week— It’s salvation— I always 
wanted to be good— But I ain’t been 
saved but a week— I want you all to 
have it— 0, it’s precious! ” 


That was all. She had something 
good, and she wanted everybody else to 
have it. When she sat down she had not 
finished wrapping her finger. It was a 
long finger with knobs suitable for 
wrapping. 

Have you seen a light on a heap of 
anything worthless that made it into a 
thing of beauty for a picture ? The 
woman smiled—it was a smile that puts 
that kind of a light on a face, but artists 
do not paint it. 

Mrs. Skimp felt that she would like to 
be no longer like a prostrate worm but 
have the “ precious” possession. So she 
went to the captain and told him, and the 
captain hugged her, and raised a great 
shout, exclaiming, “’Cause it’s right. 
Angels shout in heaven over a sinner.” 

Then Mrs. Skimp was smothered with 
sisters, and deafened with prayers, with 
rattlings of tambourines, with poundings 
of the big drum. Why should she think 
of a red sun going down in the bay and the 
bay like boiling blood? Why should the 
waves catch her and pass her on till 
the air was black and the blood lapped her 
brain in the darkness? 

“Let the brothers go to the open air,” 
said the captain, and obediently the 
brothers went outside. 

When Mrs. Skimp came to, she was 
lving before the platform, feeling as if 
she had in some way not done the prop- 
erest thing. 

“You must excuse me, ladies,” she 
said; “it’s been washday and I’m quite 
tired.” 

“But you’ve been so nicely saved, 
mother,” said Marthy. 
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Mrs. Skimp’s eyes were sunken and 
small; the lid-edges were whitish; there 
were blue abysses above the eyes to the 
brows, and blue widths of flesh below 
them to the crests of the cheek-bones: 
hollows were troughed in the cheeks; she 
was crooked on one side; her hands were 
hard and knobby. 

And God had just discovered that she 
needed saving ! 

“ Amen!” shouted the lassies, and the 
brothers threw the Amen-chorus on the 
open air, and crept from the sidewalk 
investigatingly into the rear of the hall. 

“ She ’s nicely saved,” said Josie. 

A hard life had jostled most things 
out of the Color-Sergeant’s “ memory, 
mind, and will,” except as he was apt io 
express it, “a few extempore remarks, 
and a few solos that I sing.” 

“Sing a chorus if you’re in the fight 
to stay,” he shouted to Mrs. Skimp. 

“T can’t sing and I can’t speak, but 
I’m in the blood and I mean to stay there 
till kingdom-come.” 

“Then you ’ll 


have a_ hallelujah 
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funeral.” This was one of the Color- 
Sergeant ’s extempore remarks. 

They helped Mrs. Skimp to her stagger- 
ing feet. She rose quite tumbled. 

“I’m a totterin’ worm, but I’m 
erect now and standin’ in the blood, 
praise the Lord! An’ I ain’t so tired! 
Oh, it’s precious! It is, it is precious! ” 

Mrs. Skimp’s forehead and _ cheex- 
bones and nose and chin, bore visibly a 
high polish; but then she had used zo 
much soap and water in various places 
that day. 

“Your face shines! ” 
that. 

“Your face shines like a 
flower!” 

That was Marthy’s disclosure. 

“Tam a everlastin’ flower, praise God !” 


That was Mrs. Skimp. 


Josie discovered 


everlastin’ 


“Let her shine. 
Let her rise, shine, give God the glory, 
glory!” 


That was the tambourines, the big 
drum, and —-— the Army. 


YOUNG-MAN-LEADING-A-COW AND WEAVING- 
GIRL . 


By EVELYN HOWARD BROWNE 


HERE were brilliant groups of 
merry little Chinese maidens 


flocking through the streets of 
Chinatown that afternoon. Down Sacra- 
mento Street they came, down Clay 
Street, through Dupont—everywhere they 
beamed and chatted and gave themselves 
over to a merriment unusual to Chinese 
girls. 

It puzzled me, this unaccustomed 
gaiety. Then, too, the little Orientals fas- 
cinated me with their brilliant costumes 
and gorgeously-dressed hair. 

To my friend Fong Yee I went—Fong 
Yee, with his never-failing fund of infor- 
mation concerning Chinese legends and 
customs. “ O, this is the girls’ feast-day,” 
he answered readily. And this is the 
story as it came to me from Fong Yee. 





In the days of long ago they lived—a 


wonderful boy named “ Young-man-lead- 
ing-a-cow,” and the beautiful “‘ Weaving- 
girl.” N’gow Long and Yelr N’geu they 
were called in their own tongue. 

There was no boy who could compare 
with N’gow Long. He was industrious, 
noble, and brave. None had ever excelled 
him. The neighbors watched him with 
wonder as he grew to young manhood. 
One who possessed so many virtues must 
some day be a great man—a man greater, 
probably, than any in the empire. 

As the noble N’gow Long grew toward 
his greatness, talented little Yelr N’geu 
was living the busy life which was her 
preparation for the sphere she was to fill. 
Never a moment was she idle. Did not 
her name, “ Weaving-girl,” indicate her 
thrifty, industrious nature? 

And then the fate which had fitted 
these two young lives the one for the other 
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brought them together. They met, and— 
how could it have been otherwise ?—they 
adored each other. 

There was joy in the world when N’gow 
Long took for his wife the fair young Yelr 
N’geu. Naught but good to the world 
could result from the union of two such 
marvels of industry and propriety. 

But—alas, that it must be told,—their 
adoration absorbed their lives. All else 
was forgotten. No longer were they the 
industrious “ Young-man-leading-a-cow ~ 
and “ Weaving-girl.” Industry was a 
thing of the past, while they delighted in 
each other’s companionship. From their 
lofty pinnacle they fell, while the world 
looked on and wondered and mourned. 

Such a fall merited punishment of un- 
usual severity. These two young people, 
who, as models of virtue and industry, had 
shone so brilliantly before an admiring 
world, must be made to serve as terrible ea 
amples to that same world. 

In the midst of their happiness they 
were torn apart. To the heaven-world they 
were both borne. But it was not to be 
heaven for them. There they were sepa- 
rated by the entire length of the heavenly 
domain. Between them lay the N’gun 
Haw (Silver River)—beautiful, impass- 
able. 

In her own end of heaven must the lit- 
tle Yelr N’geu remain forever, weaving 
and working, weaving and working with 
the little hands, now all a-weary, that once 
wove so joyously. 

And in his far-away end of the same 
heaven-world must N’gow Long remain, 
working—forever working. 

And the beautiful Silver River must 
roll unceasingly between them. 
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But once a year there comes a glad day 
—a day whereon N’gow Long may leave 
his lonely end of heaven and journey across 
the Silver River to his little love. 

The kindly, chattering magpies leave 
the earth on that day—the seventh day of 
the seventh month of the Chinese year— 
and fly to the Silver River. There, over 
the rolling waters, they crowd together, 
forming a solid magpie bridge. Across 
this bridge N’gow Long hastens joyfully 
to the waiting “ Weaving-girl.” 

At close of day he returns, taking his 
dreary way across the magpie bridge to his 
own corner and his unceasing labor. 

Some there may be who deem the story 
of the magpie bridge fabulous. But can 
it be other than true when it is a well- 
known fact that on the-seventh day of the 
seventh month there is not to be found 
one magpie throughout the length and 
breadth of the Chinese Empire? On the 
eighth day of the seventh month the trees 
and groves of China are again filled with 
the merry chatter of N’gow Long’s friend- 
ly little helpers. 

With this terrible example of neglected 
and forgotten industry ever before them, 
the little Chinese maidens are fearful lest 
they too ‘should forget their habits of 
thrift and industry. Each year, on the 
seventh day of the seventh month, they 
assemble in small companies, their bril- 
liant clothes in immaculate order, their 
hair gorgeously decorated. With their 
needlework they diligently pass the after- 
noon hours. And then, as evening 
approaches, they bow and worship the far- 
away young couple, and pray that they 
may never suffer the sad fate of “* Weavy- 


ing-girl.” 
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“e ND won’t you undertake the task 
of illustrating it?” I asked. 


The young lady was rather 
tall and rather pretty, slender, and _ be- 
comingly, although not expensively 
dressed. Even at the first glance you 
would notice her hands. They were her 
beauty, not over small, but slender, the 
fingers tapering, muscular, and_ active. 
Yes, she was an artist. 

-I was standing in her studio, hat in 
oné hand, a roll of manuscript in the 
other, and, somewhat embarrassed, was 
asking this question. I had written a 
novel—nothing very:much, a little bit of 
romance, a little bit of plot, some descrip- 
tions, and a little conversation; but such 
as it was it needed illustration, or at least 
I thought so; and being a very poor artist, 
I was standing in Miss Vardon’s studio, 
with my question, “And won’t you under- 
take the task of illustrating it?” 

“T will try,” Miss Vardon answered, 
after a moment’s hesitation, and she 
smiled—were I writing a novel I would 
say, “sweetly,” but at that.time I had a 
presentiment that she was smiling at my 
evident embarrassment. “ But,” she con- 
tinued, “you must come frequently to 
give me ‘ pointers * vou know.” ; 

“ 1T—ah—to be sure—ves, I will,” I 
stammered. 

And I did. At first, I confess, IT went 
rather unwillingly; but when the hero 





began to appear, now in this predicament, 
now in that, and the plot began to unfo 
upon the drawing-paper; when the 
heroine peeped from the easel, 


“Just a maiden passing fair, 
A ruff of lace, a pretty face, 
A maze of wavy golden hair,” 


I became interested. I watched with 
bated breath the deft fingers as they 
seemed to fly over the paper, now here, 
now there. 

Then, too soon, were the pictures 
finished, the wrapping on, and the novel 
sent away. And then I missed the 
brightly-lighted studio, the easel, and— 
but I would n’t acknowledge it even to 
myself. 

From that date on I went regularly to 
the post-office; but no answer came from 
the publisher. Still, every morning, I 
went again, with greater expectancy than 
before; and then, when expectancy had 
been stretched to its utmost, when hope 
snapped short by its tension, I abruptly 
ceased my pilgrimages and lived on in 
lazy indifference concerning the fate of 
my novel. ; 

At first I used to make it a point to see 
Miss Vardon very often, perhaps to meet 
her in the morning on her way to the 
studio, or make a formal call every few 
days; but when I had given up all hope, 
I saw her no more. 

Need I tell it? The answer had to 
come some time, and so it did. To make 
the matter short, the letter contained a 
cash olfer of—well, not very much, but it 
was enough upon which to begin house- 
keeping. 

There, I have let the cat out of the bae! 
That is what I wanted it for—to begin 
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housekeeping. And now, knowing my 
secret, it can be guessed without my tell- 
ing where I immediately took my way. 

“Oh yes, Miss Vardon is in,” the maid 
said in answer to my question. 

I found Grace, or I suppose I should 
as yet say Miss Vardon, at her easel. 

“And pray,” I said by way of beginning 
the conversation, “ what are you painting 
at present?” 

“Can’t you guess?” she answered, 
holding the picture up before me. And 
she smiled again, that same smile. Then 
she continued, not giving me time to 
answer, “It’s Haroun Al-raschid, the 
Caliph in the Arabian Nights. And how 
are you and the novel ? ” 

I told her about the letter and my good 
fortune. I could feel that I was getting 
more and more uneasy every moment, so 
I braced up, seated myself squarely in the 
chair, turned my back almost to her and 
looked steadfastly into the farther corner. 
The picture of the Caliph was still in my 
hand, for I had taken it from Miss 
Vardon, better to look at it. The sun 
shone brightly through the window and 
illuminated the picture. Perhaps it gave 
me inspiration. I began at once. 

“By rights, Miss Vardon,” I said, 
“half of this money belongs to you, be- 
cause you illustrated the novel so ably—” 

“ But, Mr. Arnold—” she started to 
protest. 

“But,” I repeated, waving my hand 
impressively for silence, “but—a—in fact, 
a—well, to tell the truth, I recall, just 
now, one of the stories in the Arabian 
Nights that fits this case exactly—the 
story of the camel-driver and his eighty 
camels. You remember it, do you not?” 

“Yes, but—” she said. 

Again I interrupted: “ But, just let 
me finish, Gra—a--Miss Vardon. You 


remember, on his way through the desert 
the camel-driver met a Dervish, who 
promised, after some persuasion, to reveal 
to him a hidden treasure, on condition 
that the camel-driver give him forty of 
his camels. . He readily acquiesced and 
the Dervish immediately revealed the 
treasure. They loaded the treasure with- 
out mishap, but upon separating, the 
camel-driver’s cupidity became too much 
for him.” 

“ He ran back to the Dervish,” I con- 
tinued, still looking straight at the corner 
and nervously shifting one leg over the 
other, “ and under one pretense or another 
begged of him, first ten, then twenty, and 
then all of his camels.” I paused to give 
more weight to my words. 

“And then,” I went on, “seeing that 
he gave up his share so readily, he made 
bold to ask for one thing more. He 
begged the Dervish to give him the little 
treasure-box concealed in his breast that 
he might, by its means, see the hidden 
treasures of the universe.” 

Grace nodded her head sagely; I could 
see her shadow as it lay at length upon the 
floor. 

“And,” I said hurriedly, longing to get 
through, in fact not daring to look any- 
where but at the corner, “I’m like the 
camel-driver. I am not satisfied with my 
share. I want the share of the Dervish. 
And so I have come to ask for the treasure 
you carry in your breast—your heart.” 

When the sun cast long shadows over 
the polished floor, her shadow and my 
shadow were—but don’t the sun make 
queer shadows sometimes ? 

‘ 

Now, when my wife vexes me, I recall 
to her mind the sequel to that story, and 
tease her by lamenting, as the blind beggar 
did, at his folly in so willingly allowing 
the Dervish to blind both his eyes. 
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HEY had been a month in camp at 
the foot of the Vandhya Mountains 
in Rajpootana, six hundred miles 

from Bombay, as a raven flies, and much 
farther by rail or the weary dragging of 
the ox-teams. The first three weeks had 
been divided pretty evenly in securing a 
native servant who did not have to return 
home to see a dying wife, and, managing 
to carry away enough to make him com- 
fortable for some time would of course 
fail to return, and in devising a costume 
that should leave them alike free from the 
discomfort of clothing and the indecency 
of nakedness. But now every man of the 
four was desperately busy; and a more 
contented quartette never called a well- 
seasoned tent home. 

A more strangely ill-assorted party, 
with less in common, it would have been 
hard to find, and that, perhaps, was the 
secret of the entire absence of friction 
among them. No one took the smallest 
interest in the others’ affairs, being too 
much occupied with his own; so each 
went his own way sure that he would be 
neither interrupted nor questioned. 

There were no pleasure-seekers among 
them; every man had set for himself a 
task, the performance of which required 
all his thoughts. Durham was looking 
about for the best locality to establish a 
tea-plantation; Praedler was beating up 
the forest to add some fine animals to his 
world-renowned menagerie; Professor 
Chessler expected to write the book of his 
life, on the Botanical Phenomena of 


Northwest India; but Arthur Litchfield 
Jr., a gentleman from New York, the son 








of a merchant prince, had, at least in his 
own mind, the most colossal job a man 
of his depth of feeling ever tackled. He 
was here to woo forgetfulness for a broken 
heart and dislocated vanity, incidentally 
to wring her cruel heart by meeting acci- 
dental death by an infuriated elephant or 
some other agent of fate. The cause of 
his exile, brietly told, (he could have told 
it as a serial running through two years) 
was that she, the only truly beautiful girl 
in Greater New York, being all right as 
to family, with a fortune that matched his 
own, and a disposition more angelic than 
he even desired to possess, a devout little 
Roman Catholic, to which he did not ob- 
ject, had set her satin-clad foot down 
that she would be married to her much- 
beloved Arthur only in the Church of our 
Lady, where she was christened; and 
though “Our Lady” consented that a 
lamb of her fold should wed a dissenting 
goat of a Protestant, she refused to per- 
mit the ceremony to take place in her 
presence. 

Laurena explained that all that was 
necessary was for her betrothed to em- 
brace her creed and become a cosset of the 
church, which would then marry or bury 
him with equal pleasure; this he stead- 
fastly refused to do. Not that he would 
not renounce his own religious beliefs, for 
he had none. Not that he reverenced the 
gods of his fathers, for he knew that his 
grandfather when in the flesh had known 
but one god—money, while his father, 
who had Senatorial aspirations, had many 
and strange gods. But, nevertheless, he 
would go into sanctuary for no woman; 
it was against his principles. 

So the wedding was declared off and 
Laurena grew pale over the little water- 
‘ 
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drops that rolled down her maiden chee 
and Arthur grew still paler over the roll- 
ing waters of the ocean. He had chosen 
India as the scene of his self-imposed 
banishment, because his father had spent 
many years there and had taught his son 
much of the language and manners of the 
peoples at the foot of the Vandhyas. 

T’o this same locality, chance had sent 
three men as fellow wanderers, all com- 
panionable, all fond of a good story and 
the right brand of cigar. Thus it was 
that one month without mail or barber 
had passed, and no man had sung a song 
of homesickness. It was now a wonderfui 
day and all labored, each at his chosen 
vocation. The Professor was far down 
in the valley, sketching and making many 
entries in the big book he carried. He was 
accompanied by an armed native; for in 
a country where fourteen thousand five 
hundred and twenty-nine persons had lost 
their lives by snake-bites in one year, it 
behooved a man to be careful. Praedler 
was stalking a snow leopard, to. learn 
something of her country seat, where she 
was said to keep an interesting family. A 
grimy loin-cloth flickered in front of him, 
and two black heads pushed through the 
tangled growth close behind. In a land 
where one solitary tigress had devoured 
one hundred and twenty-seven people in 
a twelve month, the wise Englishman 
would not go far alone. Durham was 
miles away, bargaining for many days 
for a chance to buy his coveted tea planta 
tion. He was closely attended by a weil- 
tried servant, besides carrying two ldaded 
Derringers in full view, as he who buys 
land is known to have money, arid loaded 
guns protect one from accidents. 

It may be that Arthur Litchfield, Jr., 
did not place much value on his life; or 
the mending of a shattered heart may 
work indifference to danger; but certain 
it is that he had not only failed to bid 
his retainers follow him, but had forbid- 
den them to do so, on pain of his diresi 
displeasure, which would fall upon them 
in the most literal sense. He was sitting 


in a hammock, slung beneath a great 
mango-tree whose immense leaves formed 
a delightful awning; and as they were 
ten feet above the oceupants of the ham- 
mock, the slight but hot breeze swept 
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through as though fanned by the wings 
of flaming cherubim. <A bird which few 
New Yorkers have ever heard, was utter- 
ing its rich contralto notes from a thicket 
of spicy white blossoms. The sweet resi- 
nous odor of the mango stirred Litchfield’s 
blood like wine, and the untranslatable 
throb of life and love that pervades the 
land of the Rajahs had swept the past so 
far away that it returned to his thoughts 
faint and softened by the distance, like 
the far-away salute the night-winds oc- 
casionally wafted from some British can- 
tonment. 

The Professor had once shown him a 
nepenthes which he had found in the hot, 
reptile-infested swamp, and had told him 
how the insect which ventured to creep 
for shelter into the curious pitcher-like 
plant melted away and was entirely ab- 
sorbed in the life of the plant. From this 
had sprung the suggestion that he, Arthur 
Litchfield, might procure a human pitcher- 
plant in whose ear he would pour his 
wrongs. The victim would absorb this 
stinging sense of slighted love, and 
also Laurena when she heard might 
relent and prefer him to many churches. 
‘Fhe nepenthes had been secured, and 
he was now holding her two ivory- 
colored little, hands in his and _ laugh- 
ing if only to see his white teeth reflected 
in the midnight depths of the eyes. that 
were fixed adoringly on his. “ Nepentha,” 
he said, and interrupted himself to ask; 
“Do you like the new name I gave you? 
Because if you don’t, I ‘ll call you—” 

She spoke quickly: “ My lord, am I not 
thy slave, and shall not the favored of 
Heaven give me such name as may please 
him?” Then. with a deeper, softer note 
in her voice she went on: “I have no 
name, but thine; the maid of Rajpootana 
is no more; but thou art increased; two 
more hands (thy very own) to serve thee. 
two more feet to run at thy bidding, 
another heart to feel before it reach thine 
own each pang thou needs must feel; and 
a thousand times I prove this, that thou 
hast two ips to kiss thine other two— 
thus, and thus, Sahib.” 

Then throwing her little head back, 
she said: “ My king, I will make confes- 
sion to thee. I would not cease worship- 
ing thee to worship any god, but that [ 














fear the gods might look about to see why 
I brought no gifts to them, and seeing 
the cause would part us.” 

A spasm of anxiety contracted his 
features for a moment; but as he looked 
at her round, childlike face, his brow re- 
Jaxed, and he laughed at the sudden fright 
his conscience had given him. What could 
she know of love?—that grand, deathless 
passion that could lie sleeping in the 
human heart for years until some angel 
of memory rolled away the stone of time 
and care and all counterfeit loves, to let 
the dead love step forth, if only to show 
how useless the attempts to bury it. This 
little maid, for whose pretty and poetical 
compliments he should sacrifice his mani- 
cure set, had still failed to express her 
devotion as strongly as her brother whom 
he had caught stealing his brandy-flask. 

The days went by, much as_ they 
probably passed with Adam and Eve, 
only that in the Paradise of India the 
dusky Eve was able to give Adam points 
regarding the animals, and he in turn 
gathered for her the fruit of which they 
both did eat. The serpent came at last 
in the form of Praedler, who had been to 
the city and returned bringing men, 
chains, cages, and mail. Litchfield alone 
received almost a sackful of the latter, and 
he bade Nepentha be quiet while he ex- 
amined it, but an hour passed and stiil 
he had read but one letter. 

Dear Arthur, [she wrote] I can bear this 
cruel separation no-longer. I did want to be 
married in the chureh of Our Lady, at whose 
feet I have prayed for you every day since 
you sailed; but if only you return safe from 
that dreadful country I am ready to marry 
you where and when you will. I know now 
that I was most unreasonable and selfish. 

The dear angel! he thought. “ It. was 
brutal of me to have refused her request. 
Ts not the church whose teaching makes 
such lovely saints as she good enough for 
me? I ‘will start home to-morrow, and 
once arrived, when I have conformed to 
the rules of her faith, I shall—” 

“ Forgive me, my lord, but of thyseif 
thou wouldst nevermore speak,” said a 
cooing voice at his side. 
ask of what didst thou think in those 
davs when thou madest ready to cross the 
black water and come to this far 
country ? ” 
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“Why, little one, I longed for will 
scenery, for conflicts of men, beasts, or 
nature. I craved a total absence of paved 
streets, towering buildings, and recep- 
tions, ‘at homes,’ ete., which latter [ 
considered a crush of overdressed, false- 
speaking people. You don’t understand, 
child? Of course, you don’t.” 

“But for what dost thou long now, 
my king?” 

“Now? Why I yearn for the very 
things I fled from, and so earnestly, that 
I shall make ready to depart on the mor- 
row, and shall, I hope, soon leave the 
sound of howling jackals and cursing 
drivers behind me, and forever.” 

She sprang lightly to her feet. “ I will 
hasten the preparations, but which of all 
the dresses wherewith his generosity hath 
endowed me does my lord desire me to 
wear on this my first journey with him?” 

He laughed uneasily. ‘“ Sweet one, 
thou art not to go with me. But see; here 
1 shall leave you a bag of real silver coins 
in which I have mixed enough gold to 
make a royal scion sue for thy hand and 
thy father seek thy life—if thou art so 
silly as to show thy wealth to him.” 

Her face dropped; and he became con- 
scious that she was much thinner, also 
that her face had an earnest, womanly 
look that it had lacked a few months back. 

She took the money he offered, and 
asked still cheerfully; “ When shall I 
follow thee, beloved ? ” 

“You will not follow me at all, child,” 
he replied, still laughing. “ Nepentha, 
there are many reasons why you will not 
come where I must go. One reason is, 
that New York, in America, where my 
home is, is so far away you could never 
find it; another, you are by nature and 
habit much too lazy to try; and the last 
reason is that you will spend the shekels 
which I have given you on adornments 
that shall bring to your feet such numer- 
ous throngs of suitors that you shall have 
a hushand before I reach a seaport. You 
must tell me good-by now, for I have 
much to do.” 

She writhed from his arms, and lay on 
the earth, clasping his feet. ‘“ What am 
I that I should question the wisdom of the 
Son of Heaven, or cross the will of my 
lord and king? But this much I must 
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beseech; take thy gun, whose fiery breath 
I no longer dread, and send the red death 
upon me; for of a very truth I can not 
live out of the light of thy presence. 
Therefore let me die quickly, rather than 
the slow dying of longing for one look at 
the face that is my world.” 

It was not easy to bring cool arguments 
against such despair, but he did it; and 
as Nepentha was obedient he made her 
promise to at least try to live without 
him. 

The first half of his journey home he 
kept repeating; “ She will forget me in 
a week.” And in that belief he has never 
been shaken. 

Nepentha duly tried to live as she had 
before the fair American taught her that 
love was not merely service; but every 
day was more wretched than the one be- 
fore. The women whispered together as 
she passed, and the young men openly 
laughed at her. So, having carefully kept 
her money from the prying eyes of 
affectionate relatives, she had only to start 
from an Indian jungle and find her way to 
New York. Now, had she been one in 
whom the hopes of a numerous family 
centered, or the one woman of all the 
world to some deep-natured man, she 
would have been lost, murdered, ship- 
wrecked, drowned, and also died by reason 
of cholera or some other sickness. Or she 
would have spent a lifetime wandering 
over the earth, carried to strange ports by 
those who could not understand her lan- 
guage. But as no one in all America 
desired her coming, and no one on the 
whole earth cared what became of her, she 
had only to say, “ New York, America,” 
and straightway interpreters sprang up, 
bullock-carts were going her way, sea- 
captains sought other sea-captains and 
arranged for her passage; and though it 
was well toward the half-year since Litch- 
field had sailed she had really made 
wonderful time. 

She had supposed her troubles would be 
at an end, once she reached New York; 
but wherever she stopped in that great 
city to watch for her tall, handsome 
American, a curious crowd would gather 
and stare at her sandaled feet, her bare 
arms with their glass bracelets, and her 
nose-jewel, which she now wore every day 
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in the expectation of meeting her lord. 
The crowds worried her, but the worst 
came when a great blue-coated man, with 
a club, took her by the arm and bade her 
come with him. She tore herself from his 
grasp and fled, darting down alleys and 
creeping behind trucks, until she trem- 
blingly ventured out again to watch for 
the loved form, which she never once 
doubted would some day appear in one 
of the endless crowds that were always 
hurrying past. But there was no moze 
quiet waiting for her; the priest, as she 
called him, who wore a blue coat and 
carried a club was ever in pursuit of her; 
and with the unholy power which some 
priests possess, he could multiply himself, 
could transport his person so quickly from 
one place to another, that she was always 
in danger. As, when she saw him pacing 
on the docks, and so fled swiftly in another 
direction, she was almost sure to meet 
him again at each corner. Still she kept 
her desperate watch, with the patient per- 
sistence of her race. And one day, when 
the sun was shining its brightest, and 
pleasant greetings tried to make their 
cheery sound heard through the thousand 
other noises, she saw him. Change in 
dress, manner, and place did not deceive 
her for a moment; the broad brow, the big 
laughing blue eyes, the white teeth that 
showed through his drooping brown mus- 
tache were each and all photographed on 
a more subtle film than even the human 
brain. At sight of that beloved face, she 
would have cried out with rapture. But 
the cry died in an inarticulate sob as he 
passed ; for leaning upon his arm, her fair 
face lifted to his, a vision of fluffy hair, 
white ribbons and a bewildering head- 
gear, was a woman. But Nepentha 
searcely glanced at her; her eyes were 
riveted on the dear familiar countenance, 
so like, and yet so changed by this ex- 
pression of adoring love, pride, anc 
tenderness. He did not see her, though 
she could have laid her quivering little 
hand upon his arm; but he had eyes for 
only one, the white woman at his side. 
They were lost to view in a moment, 
and Nepentha tried to think that what 
had occurred was but a bad dream. But 
there was no use trying to blind herself; 
the sharp agony that clutched her heart 

















began to rack her whole frame. She 
tried to steady her throbbing head, and 
grasp the thought that there was no more 
use of watching, no one to wait for; her 
lord, whose manicure-scissors were even 
then rising and falling on her panting 
breast, had forgotten her. 

The noise of the street was maddening ; 
and the hurrying throngs made it impossi- 
ble to stop, though her feet seemed 
weighted with lead. Like a wounded 
animal, seeking only some place to die un- 
disturbed by the hunters, she crept into 
the door of a great stone church, and stood 
transfixed with its beauty. The following 
morning was to witness one of those early 
weddings that were at one time so 
fashionable, and the church was decorated 
with flowers, flowers in wreaths, festoons 
and arches, flowers banked along the 
walls, the whole building fragrant with 
their perfume. But what were those 
pictures? A man bending beneath the 
scourge, a thorn-crowned, blood-stained 
face, a white figure of agony upon a rough 
wood cross. Yes, they were a cruel, piti- 
less people, these smiling, merciless 
Americans. 

But who was that, standing knee-deep 
in the great white lilies, tall candles 
burning on either side of her—this woman 
with the sweet, unutterably tender face, 
bending so lovingly toward the girl who 
came slowly down the long aisle? She 
must be some great queen, this woman of 
the church, for she wore a crown of gold 
upon her calm brow and the draperies 
about her were of purple and fine linen. 
But ’t is no thought of her state or power 
that brings the suffering creature nearer, 
nearer ; it is that in her bosom this woman 
holds a child and they two are alone. No 
tall blonde man stands at this mother’s 
side. No father’s hand rests on the babe 
whose uplifted finger points solemnly 
toward the great dome with its winged 
cherubs peering from tinted clouds. The 
setting sun streams through the stained- 
glass window, and lights with sudden 
glory the pale face of the marble figure 
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of motherhood; then the light died out, 
the big church grew darker and darker, 
only where the pale light of the candles 
shone, and the glow from a swinging 
censer threw a grotesque shadow of two 
slender hands uplifted in mortal agony to 
the calm stone image above. 

The bright rays of morning but faintly 
lighted the Church of Our Lady as the 
sexton hurried in to see that all was in 
readiness for the bridal party, and at first 
he stared at what he took to be the Blessed 
Mother and Holy Child, fallen from the 
pedestal to the floor; but a second glance 
made him rush from the building and call 
for help; and not too soon, for the little 
group which had gathered to watch the 
black wagon with its solemn burden drive 
away was still lingering at the church door 


when the bridal party arrived. The tall 
blonde bridegroom stopped to hear the 


sexton’s whispered story and left the old 
man with hands full of silver for his 
promptness in removing tv before their 
coming. 

Driving back to the elegant wedding- 
breakfast that awaited, his heart keeping 
time to the music on which they had 
seemed to float to the altar, he leans back 
in the carriage, and drawing her flower- 
crowned head to his breast, whispers: 
“My wife, I know you are too sensible to 
mind, and it is so strange I must tell you. 
In the church-—almost on the very spot 
where we knelt to make our marriage 
vows, the body of 4 woman, with a new- 
born infant, quite dead, clasped to her 
lifeless breast, was found not thirty 
minutes before we approached. The sex- 
ton said she was some poor heathen from 
a foreign and uncivilized country, hé 
judged by her dress.” 

The shimmering lace veil of the bride 
shook with her pitying sighs, and then she 
spoke softly: “Though she was but a 
heathen, she must have once known some 
one from a Christian land, or she would 
not have found her way to the feet of Our 
Lady.” 
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SCREAM, O Eagle! and growl, O Grizzly! 
For California rejoices, and with © cause. 
Fifty years of phenomenal 

Hail, history, in the most signifi- 
cant period that has been 

coined out of time, have 
placed the State centrally in 
the new-drawn circle of. the world. She 
stands to-day where, looking toward any one 
of the cardinal points of the compass, she 
sees the turmoil of nations, the hurrying 
events that are making modern history, the 
straining movements of world-powers to 
fulfill their notions of destiny, and all the 
meaning deeds of men and peoples through- 
out the globe. She is surely, and more or 
less consciously, in the immediate midst of 


California! 


this modern flood-tide of achievement and’ 


the bruit and promise of greater things to 
come. This iss the chief significance of her 
fifty years—that beginning wild and. void 
and isolated, so short a time ago, she has 
been disciplined into vigorous statehood co- 
equal with the oldest and the best, has 
demonstrated her equipment of exhaustless 
resources, has qualified for achievement by 
developing a stalwart, enterprising, and am- 
bitious citizenry, and now at the end of her 
first half-century finds herself at a world- 
point where—as Proctor Knott once said of 
Duluth—the sky touches the earth at equal 
distances all around her. It is unmistakable 
that those world-interests which quicken the 
pace of modern events have been transferred 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and 
that along all these ample shore-lines of 
Western America, of Eastern Asia, and of 
Oceanica the tides of not only the greatest 
natural sea. but also of humanity are hence- 
forth to surge and roll. The enthusiasm, 
therefore, with which this half-centennial 
has everywhere been celebrated is not un- 
reasonable, but is justified by the peculiar 
significance of the hour and the situation. 
No commonwealth of the Union has ever 
heen more remarkable, and never has this 
commonwealth seen a moment that so quiv- 
ered with possibilities. It only awaits now 
to see what we shall do on the morrow. If 
California is great enough, true enough, and 


sufficiently awake and alert, her day is come, 
and she will bear a part in modern affaii's 
that will make the glory of to-day seem-iu- 
significant when the centennial of her ex- 
istence is celebrated. 


EVERY people ha@ its Heroic Period, 
overhung by a halo of time and glorified by 
° the exaggerations of tra- 
dition and the extrava- 
gances of reminiscence. 
Greece had its Homeric age 
of half-human gods and 
half-divine men; Rome its days of Romulus 
and the exploits of conquering kings. All 
America shouts and sings over its Revolu- 
tionary era with its Washingtons, Jeffersons; 
Madisons, and the rest. And California has 
its ’50 and °49. 

It is strange how we idealize ancient men 
and magnify the might of old-time deeds. 
To their contemporaries on the Eastern 
shores the argonauts were mostly fools- 
wild adventurers who left something real, 
tangible, solid and sure for something in the 
air; to us they are*the poineers of a new 
and marvelous development of civilization, 
and we grant them unlimited eulogy. For 
matter of fact, they were a set of robust, 
daring, fortune-hunting men, lured on by 
that ever-old, ever-new adventuring hope 


California’s 
Heroic Age 


whieh has again and again blazed a way 


through desert and mountain pass in search 
of that which turns to wealth with a touch. 
Hardly one of them thought of himself as a 
pioneer of civil institutions, a founder of 
states and cities. Their dream stopped far 
short of enduritig achievements, content with 
the picture of plethoric sacks of yellow dust 
and a return with their golden burdens, to 
the order of things they had left. Yet they 
made the path, cleared the wild spaces, and 
the tramp of immigrants has never stopped 
from that day to this. California, as it is, is 
the result, and California exults now over 
its Heroic Period. The men who were inno- 
cent of so great intentions are to,day thanked 
and praised as if they had planned and per- 
formed the magnificent issues that have fol 
lowed. Let it be so: no one begrudges them 
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that nimbus of glory that passing time has 
accululated about them, and we are all 
ready enough to applaud as the remnant of 
them marches by, and to bury them with 
the highest honors as old age and the weari- 
ness of toil and care bring them down one 
by one to their final rest. 

It is both well and ill when a people 
reaches the point where it can indulge this 
retrospect and glory in the achievements of 
the past. It is well because it gives the 
sense of making history. That is what his- 
tory is, on the interior side of it—the sense 
of a social present that is linked vitally to 
au past out of which it rose and grew. And 
this makes a society stable and wholesomely 
conservative, just as the parallel experience 
for the individual makes a man strong, dig- 
nified and sturdy of purpose. But, on the 
other hand, the backward-looking habit is 
often as dangerous for a State as for an 
individual; for the retrospective greatness 
tends to belittle the significance of the pres- 
ent deed, or else engenders complaisance anid 
a nerveless content with the achievements 
of the past. California must look to it that 
its age of pioneers and founders is not its 
only strong and heroic era. There is a chal- 
the air of to-day—a call in the 
modern emergency. The pioneers toiled at a 
task of origins and initiation; we must labor 
for fultillments, for realizations that surpass 
the promise, and for a golden age that is 
not of our antiquity, but of our future. 


lenge in 


THE Yellow Journals have missed a 
chance in not pointing out that one of the 
peculiarly bright and grati- 

A Wail fying features of the Pio- 


for Primitive neer Heroic Age of 
Times California, recently cele- 
brated, was its absolute 


freedom from That 


“railroad oppression.” 
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golden spike had not been driven and the 
iron rails had not been laid across the rich 
valleys of California as “the sign of their 
subjection, for the purposes of tribute, to 
the railroad king’! Happy period! The 
journey from the East to California nowa- 
days is altogether too easy, too brief, too 
tame. You sleep a third of the time while 
you speed westward, eat for a fourth of the 
time at bounteous tables that are carried 
along with you, and for the remainder of the 
time view the fleeting country from the ¢ar- 
window or read the latest novel and your 
favorite magazine, or lounge in the smoking 
saloon and chat with agreeable comrades of 
travel. Think of what we miss as compared 
with the overland facilities of those old be- 
lauded days! The journey was not helped 
on even by the poorest of country roads. 
You traversed interminable stretches of arid 
plain, choked by dust, and fevered for want 
of water. There were vast mountain bar- 
riers to scale over uncertain roads so rough 
and steep as to tax your lean oxen to the 


limit of endurance and rack your rattling 
wagons perhaps to their destruction. When 


you 
your 


reached a fordless river you took olf 
wagon-box, caulked it as best you 
could, and used it for a ferry-boat, as you 
now use the Oakland or the Berkeley on San 
You lived on. jerked beef 
and batter-cakes 
And the 
if you escaped his at- 


Francisco Bay. 
and bacon made out of 


moldy flour. murderous Indian 
haunted your track; 
tacks, his threat harassed you by day and 
Ah! the 


glory, the peace, the comfort, the immunity 


troubled your dreams at night. 
Alas for the pass- 
ing of those untroubled days! What 
fate that Stanford 
Huntington to build a transcontinental rail* 


of that railroadless era! 
evil 
and 


was it bestirred 


road? 
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A California Jeremiade 


IT was opportune surely—though in a 
somewhat doubtful sense—that at this half- 
centennial juncture one should thrust a vol- 
ume upon the public aiming at the dispraise 
—even the moral arraignment—of California. 
A wise bit of caution has constrained the 
author to hide his identity under the pseud 
onym (presumably it is so) of “ Addison 
Awes, Jr.” in telling Why a Rich Yankee Did 
Not Settle in California. If the name is not 
assumed, the publishers, Messrs. Cubery & 
Co., of Boston and San Francisco, will doubt- 
less hasten to inform us who this Mr. Awes 
may be. 

But our interest is with the screechy book 
itself, and here is a rare opportunity for the 
reviewer. It is unquestionably a certain de- 
sirable measure of success to produce one 
of the curiosities of literature. It gives 
promise of one sort of immortality through 
the whimsical industry of some future Dis- 
raeli who shall gather it into the rich sheaf 
harvested from the broadcast sowings of 
ecrankery in the worla. This particular speci- 
men will furnish, surely, some of the longest 
stalks in the sheaf. It is to be hoped it will 
never be threshed out for seed; for this par- 
ticular sort of literary production, though 
prodigiously interesting in limited amounts, 
might easily result in a glut of taste if put 
forth in over-abundance. 

It lifts the eyebrows a bit to note in the 
first place the author’s admission that the 
book is published “ to please some old lady 
neighbors.” These dame friends of Addison 
A., Jr., and amiable auditors to whom he 
graciously read his manuscript, were resi- 
dents of far-away Gloucester in Massachu- 
setts by the Atlantic sea, and so had a 
provincial willingness that California should 
be thumped and belabored with whatever 
word-cudgel the author was minded to seize 
upon. Still he has to admit in his preface 
that as he read they had occasional “ fits 
and starts” and would “ suddenly lay down 
their knitting, raise their eyes over their 
spectacles, and exclaim, ‘ That is rather too 


severe!’” But there was present among 
them an able apologist in the person of a 
certain “ white-haired Daughter of the Revo- 
lution,” who would retort, “ Well, I guess 
the Judge knows; he has visited California, 
while you have never been outside of Glou- 
cester; there now!” And this champion it 
was, as the author affirms, who “ saved this 
book from premature death ’’—to become, as 
we have said above, one of the immortal 
euriosities of literature. This is well; for 
though California might and may develop a 
Bret Harte and a Joaquin Miller in each gen- 
eration, it will be only once in a millennium 
that it will produce such a phenomenon 
as this rich Yankee’s diatribe in ex- 
planation of the fact that he did not settle 
(sic) in California. 

There are many books whose authors seem 
to have no discoverable purpose, but not so 
with this prodigy. Mr. Awes is of that rare 
order of pen-wielders who have in view a 
conscious end, wise or foolish, great or little. 
The purpose was in this instance to present 
“a true record of the deplorable condition 
of one of the grandest States in the Union,” 
and to give “an object lesson of what the 
nation will become if we do not promptly 
dash to earth the oppressor’s rod and assert 
our God-given rights as Sons of Revolution- 
ary sires.” This is sufficiently resounding 
and promises edification; but let not the 
reader expect so and so many clear-cut 
charges in denunciation of this condemned 
strip of earth along the Pacific shore. For 
the book is the best specimen of general ir- 
relevance in the English language. It wan- 
ders over all the territory from America’s 
Dan to her Beersheba, and makes room for 
scraps of poetry, essay, and oratory from no 
end of sources and mostly wide of the desig 
nated mark, or of any mark whatever—as if 
the secrap-book had spilled itself into the 
publisher’s press and made literary pie of 
the author’s chapters. And yet,if one reads 
every word, he will be able to pick out here 
and there the several counts which are a‘- 
duced to make up such an arraignment that 
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the author’s chapters. And yet, if one reads 
of California from his feet—though not the 
gold-dust, for it must be remembered that 
this was a rich Yankee. We give below a 
few specimens of what the sojourner found 
here that set his toes to the eastward for a 
counter migration to Massachusetts. 


“1. It takes more hard work, tact, econo- 
my, skill, industry, and brains to transact 
and develop business in the Golden State 
than elsewhere in the great marts of trade. 
The competition is very severe, unjust, and 
bitter; the chances of success are getting 
smaller, and the chances of defeat greater 
and greater. 

“One cause of this is the large number 
of ‘ one-lunged’ business men who wander to 
these shores in search of health. The genial 
climate revives their drooping spirits and 
they resolve to stay at all hazards; so they 
enter business circles and reduce or destroy 
the fair profits—for all they care for is to 
live, not to accumulate.” 

2. There is “ nothing fascinating, elevat- 
ing or creditable in the lives of most of the 
so-called rich men of the State.” 

3. The State is ruled by the S. P. Com- 
pany which has wielded a rod of iron, and 
“has, by a detective system as thorough and 
vindictive as that of Russia, scattered all 
through our hotels, and even many of our 
private residences, frightened men _ into 
obedience to acts that in their hearts they 
believed to be wrong.” 

4. In the social life of California a free 
and easy style prevails. ‘‘ Extremes meet 
and mingle, and the standard lowers year 
by year, until the true aristocrat becomes a 
hermit, feeling that to mingle with such a 
motley crowd is not only a waste of time, 
but has a tendency to immorality and vice 
that offends the sensibilities of a true gen- 
tleman.” 

5. The State is afflicted by the presence 
here of a multitude of what the author calls 
ex-madams, or, as he explains, “an army of 
divorced women.” 

6. “The women of San Francisco are 
better dressed as a rule than in any other 
city I have known. This is because a vast 
number of them plunge into debt rather than 
go simply clad. When a woman wants ex- 
pensive things to wear, she will get them— 
thanks to the installment system. Women 
are simply infatuated with the installment 
plan of buying things.” 

7. The State is cursed by the multitu- 
dinousness of Sunday-picnie girls. But they 
are no greater an evil than the rich girls of 
California whose “chief fault” is “ that 
they either throw themselves away on some 
foreign titled weakling, buying their titles as 
they buy their jewels, or else they are cap- 
tured by some New York genius—while the 
dear Native Sons are left out in the cold, and 
to drown their sorrows many fly to the races 
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or the winecup, or are enticed to Dawson or 
Nome, and thus end their days as ‘ bachelor 
sports’ in the most comprehensive and sad- 
dest sense.” 

8. “Some of these well-paid police 
officers partake of the well-roasted esculent 
of the peanut-venuer and the luscious fruit 
of the poor apple-man and forget to pay for 
the same. Even the bootblacks shine the 
boots of these noble men free of charge; and 
bow and scrape and gesticulate as if they 
were sorry the job was over, when in their 
hearts they curse these police bummers as 
they deserve.” 

9. “Intellectually the ministers are far 
below the average, with, of course, some ex- 
ceptions.” And some of them are “ the big- 
gest rascals that ever graduated from the 
University of Vice. The great trouble is that 
California is considered a clerical reform 
school. The black sheep of the East and 
foreign countries are sent here, hoping that 
this land of fruit and sunshine will cause 
them to strive tor the bliss of Paradise in 
place of the sorrows of hell. They never re- 
form, but become worse; and what I do not 
like is, notwithstanding their vicious lives, 
the assembly will give them a clean bill and 
send them rejoicing to other fields.” 

10. “ Vanity is the leading passion with 
most San Franciscans” and a “ lucky-go- 
easy, amusement-loving, devil-may-care peo- 
ple fill the streets, whom it will require an 
earthquake shock of calamity or Gabriel's 
trumpet to awake to the fact that the way of 
transgressors is hard.” 


These are but specimen items amidst 
many indictments which made life here seem 
to the sojourner unsatisfying, harassing and 
dangerous. So, the rich Yankee went back 
to Gloucester and the bevy of aged and ad- 
miring Daughters of the Revolution. There 
he wrote (and read aloud) his book, in which 
he tells us on the very first page that he “ is 
too near the sunset of life not to have the 
most kindly feelings toward all mankind, 
especially those of the Nation’s household 
who dwell within the portals of the beautiful 
Golden Gate.” 

We have given much space to this remark- 
able book, and quoted liberally from it, 
because it seemed to afford pit-pat reading 
for the summer of our fifty-year celebration 
and the pageant of the Native Sons of the 
Golden West. 


The German “ Man With the Hoe” 

THE “ Man With the Hoe” has not yet. 
it appears, entirely ceased to trouble the 
critics and others. The Neue Zeit, of Stutt- 
gart, lately published an excellent transla- 
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tion of the poem. The author of the trans- 
lation is Dr. Ernst Schmidt, of Chicago, an 
old fighter in the Revolution of 1848. The 
work of this gentleman is really worthy of 
more than passing notice, and did space per- 
mit we should gladly reprint the entire trans- 
lation for the benefit of our readers. Can 
anything be more expressive than the fol 
lowing? 
—jetz ein ding 

Das nicht mehr hoffen, noch sich gramen kann, 
Des Ochsen Bruder, Stumpf und dumm, wie er. 

It is, if anything, stronger and more full 
of fire than the original. 

We have seldom read a poem so exceed- 
ingly well-rendered and such of our readers 
are familiar with German should cer- 
tainly manage to obtain the complete trans- 
lation. We cannot refrain from reprinting 
the last stanza. 


as 


Ihr Herren, Edle, Herrscher iiberall, 
. Wie wird die Zukunft rechnen mit den Mann? 
Was antworten, wenn er verwildert fragt 
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In jener Stunde, da ein Wirbelsturm 

Des Aufruhrs jah erschiittern wird die Welt ? 
Was dann mit euren K6nigreichen und 

Den K6nigen and allen denen, die 

Ihn zu dem Ding gemacht, das er nun ist-- 
Wenn diese stumme Schrecken Gott anruft 
Nach alle Schweigen der Jahrtausende. 

Mr. Markham’s commentary and reply to 
the critics is published in full. _The writer 
of the article says that the American poet 
is a utopian Christian socialist of a type 
well recognized in Germany. Here the 
writer has undoubtedly hit the mark, as any 
one familiar with the source of Markham s 
inspiration must certainly be aware Mazzini 
is the fons et origo of his ideas. 

The editor of the Neue Zeit in introducing 
the article says that he prints the poem not 
because he finds anything remarkably deep 
or wonderful about it, but as an example of 
that characteristic literary enthusiasm of the 
United States which was lately displayed in 
the case of “ Trilby ” and prior to that with 
regard to * Looking Backward.” 
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The Overland for August contains an ar- 
ticle by Charles Milton Buchanan, of the 
Tulalip Indian agency, upon * The Indian: 
His Origin and His Legendary Lore,” which 
deals more particularly with the Puget 
Sound Indian, and which will be read with 
interest by those who have a bias toward the 
indigenous inhabitant of this country.— 
Neattle Post-Intelligencer. 

“°T is very fortunate,’ remarked Mr. 
Grady wisely, “ thot hay be not as hivy as 
coal.” “For whoy, Pat?” “Shure, a ton 
av the shtuff would weigh so much thot a 
poor man could n't afford to kape a cow.” -- 
Judge. 


The August number of The Overland 
Monthly contains an elaborate and interest 
ing article on the early days of the noted 
mining-camp of Shasta.—-Redding Free Press. 


B.—What wonderful control Mrs. 
has! Mr. B.—How do you 
know? Mrs. B.—I was with her an hour 
yesterday, and she never mentioned her 
children or her servants.—Life. 


Mrs. 
Von Blumer 


The history of Juan Fernand. z, Robinson 
Crusoe’s island, is the subject of a paper by 
Douglas White in the August number of 
The Overland Monthly, and the revival of in- 
terest in this romantic was brought 
about by the recent visit of the U. S. &. 
Hartford, which disproved the rumor that 
the island hrd disappeared. The article is 
well illustrated.—Detroit Free Press. 


isle 


Excited Lady (at the telephone)—I want 
my husband, please, at once. Voice (from 
the exchange)—Number, please? Excited 
Lady (snappishly)—Only the fourth, you im- 
pudent thing!—7i. Bits. 


While The Orerland Monthly for August is 
up to its usual excellence, it contains two 
articles which are of especial interest to the 
people of Northern California, entitled 
*Seott's Bar in * by Fred Lockery, Jr.. 
and “Shasta,” by Benjamin Shurtliff. If 
you are not a to The 
don't fail to get the August number.—Dune- 
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